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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Resolution passed at meetings of seafaring 
men in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Car- 

diff, Hull, Sunderland, Dundee, Shields, 
and other po rts :—‘ This meeting pledges 
itself to support SEAFARING.” 

Morning Advertiser.—“ Ably and smartly 
written.” 

Daily Chrenicle.— An ably conducted and 
interesting paper.” 

Reynolds's Weekly Newspaper.—* A bright 
little paper.” 

Literary World.—‘‘ Will be appreciated by 
all who go down to the sea in ships.” 

Coast Seamen’s Union, San Francisco.— 
“Delightful and interesting, anda worthy 
champion of the sailors’ cause.” 

Star.— What sailors are interested in, and 
need to know, is culled from all quarters.” 

Evening News.—“ Brightly and pleasantly 
written, and contains much that is sure to 
command the interested attention of the 
general reader.” 

Liverpool Daily Post. — ‘ Fast winning a 
foremost place under thé title of Sea- 
FARING.” 

Liverpool Echo.—‘ There is plenty of work 
for this journal with its nominal price and 
multiform attractions.” 

Liverpool Weekly Post.— The interests of 
owners, officers, and crew are cared for 
alike.” 

The People.—‘‘ A bright little publication 
is the new organ of the seafaring world, 
entitled SEAFARING, which has recently 
been started. It will be useful to those 
in whose behalf it has been started.” 

The Democrat.—‘‘ Did useful work.” 

Seaboard (New York).—‘ Talent and in- 
dustry have each a hand in its make-up, 
while, above all, it bears that peculiar, 
indescribable air that most newspaper 
men recognise as a warranty of long life 
and 'prosperity.” 

Weekly Budget.—* The few numbers which 
have appeared give promise of a career of 

_ much prosperity and usefulness.” 

Tonbridge Free Press.—“ So ably conducted 
as to deal with its special subjects in a 
manner which makes them interesting to 
everybody.” 

Mercantile Marine Service Association Repor- 
ter.—“ There is a genuine ring about the 
articles, which are written in true sailor 
style.” 

Scottish Leader.—‘‘ Its sails are already 
filled with a favouring breeze.” 

Eastern Daily Press—“ Something in its 
columns to suit even gentlemen of England 
who stay at home at ease.” 

Hampstead and Highgate Express.— There 
18 no reason why the new venture, this 
message to and from the sea, should not 

me one of the most influential organs 
of the day ’ 








YARNS. 
LVI. 
THE 
WOMAN 
AND 
bsp) THE 
OC ae SERPENS 
LV hiaed P 


Skipper to Lady. 
The story you tell is amazing ; 
You say when you went to the Zoo, 
And while on the snake you were gazing, 
Its eye seemed to fascinate you. 
Anacondas are grim things to jest on, 
Yet a different version I’d make 
Of the story—if yours I may question— 
T’dsay it was youcharmed the snake. 
The serpents thus melting before you 
Whenever you go to the Zoo, 
Pray what can man do but adore you ? 
What else would you have him to do? 
Lady to Skipper. 
You toss me light verse eulogistic, 
As meet fora lady to take ; 
Ah dare you thus toy with the mystic 
Conjunction of woman and snake. 
Stand back, from. our looks intermingling ! 
He knows what you will not believe, 
And memories of Eden are tingling 
In the blood of a daughter of Eve ; 
The thrills of an ancient alliance, 
When the colour and savour of life 
Were snatched in all-daring defiance, 
And pressed in man’s cup by his wife. 
In a garden to-day is our meeting ; 
How know you what powers may rise, 
What magic may flow from the greeting 
Of those vivid inscrutable eyes ? 


Beware ! ’tis as old as the human, 
Resist and deny if you can— 

When the snake is too much for the woman, 
The woman’s too much for the man ! 


Skipper to Lady. 
In those primitive days ere men wrote her 
verses, 
When Evewasin Edenandeverythingsmiled, 
The serpent beguiled her, butnowthereverseis 
Thecase and the serpent by her is beguiled. 
That the serpent more subtle than any- 
thing else is 
Might once have been true, now sweet 
woman can tempt. 
Much better than he, so the palm in excelsis 
Is only the devil’s if she be exempt. 








LVII. 
IN THE CENTRE OF THE CYCLONE. 


By Captain Semmes, of the Alabama. 


The following from the pen of Captain 
Semmes, of the Alabama, has been supplied 
us by a correspondent, (Blackwall) with the 
assurance that it has never appeared before : 

The ship was lying still, the storm travel- 
ling to the north east is approaching her, 
She was soon enveloped in its folds 
and the winds running around the circle 
in a mad career howled and whistled 
and screeched around her like a thousand 
demons. She was thrown over several 
streaks, and the waves began to assault her 
with sledge-hammer blows, and occasionally 
to leap on board of her, flooding her decks, 
and compelling her crew tostand knee-deep in 
water. By the time we had furled foretopsail 
the forestaysail had been split into ribbons, 
and whilst I was anxiously debating with 
myself whether I should hold on to the main- 
topsail a little longer, or start its sheet, and 
let it blow to pieces—for it would have been 
folly to think of sending men aloft in such a 
gale to furl it—the iron bolt on the weather 
quarter, to which the standing part of the 
main brace was made fagt, gave way. 
Away went the mainyard, parted at 
the slings. In a trice the maintopsail 
was whipped into fragments, and tied into 
100 curious knots. We were now under 
nothing but the small storm staysail, the 
topgallant yards having been sent down 
from aloft ; there was very little top-hamper 
exposed to the wind, and yet the ship was 
pressed over and over until I feared she 
would be thrown upon her beam ends, or her 
masts swept by the board. The lee-quarter 
boat was wrenched from the davits, and 
dashed in pieces ; and as the sea would strike 
the ship forward or aft she trembled in 
every fibre, as if she had been a living thing 
in fear of momentary dissolution. But 
she behaved nobly, and I _ breathed 
easier after the first half-hour of the 
storm. All hands were, of course, on deck, 
with the hatches battened down, and 
there was but little left for us to do but to 
watch the course of the storm and to ease the 
ship all it was possible to ease her with the 
helm. Life-lines had been rove fore and aft 
the decks by my careful first lieutenant 
to prevent the crew from being washed 
overboard, and it was almost as much 
as each man could do to look out for 
his own personal safety. The storm raged 
thus violently for two hours, the barometer 
settling all the while until it reached 28.64. 


It then fell suddenly calm. Lands- 
men have heard of an “ anxious calm,” 
but this calm seemed to us almost 


like the fiat of death. We knew at once that 
we were in the terrible vortex of the cyclone 
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from which so few mariners have ever 
escaped to tell the tale! Nothing else could 
account for the suddenness of the calm, 
coupled with the lowness of the barometer. 
We knew that when the vortex should pass 
the gale would be renewed as suddenly as it 
had ceased, and with increased fury, and that 
the frail little Alabama, for indeed she looked 
frail and small now, amid the giant seas 
that were rising ina confused mass around 
her, and threatened every moment to 
topple on board of her with an avalanche of 
water, that would bury her a hundred 
fathoms deep, might be dashed into a 
thousand pieces in an instant. I pulled out 
my watch and noted the time of the occur- 
rence of the calm, and, causing one of the 
cabin doors to be unclosed, I sent an officer 
below to look at the barometer. He re 
ported the height already mentioned, 28.64. 
The Alabama’s head was now lying to the 
south-east, she having come up gradually 
with the wind as it hauled from east 
to E.S.E. and 8.E. and 8.S.W., and she 
was in the south-eastern quadrant of the 
vortex. The scene was the most remarkable 
I had ever witnessed. The ship which had 
been pressed over only a moment before by 
the fury of the gale as described, had now 
righted, and the heavy storm-staysail, which, 
notwithstanding its diminished size, had re- 
quired two stout tackles to confine it to the 
deck, was now, for want of wind to keep it 
steady, jerking these tackles about as though 
it would snap them in pieces as the ship 
rolled. The aspect of the heavens was ap- 
palling. ‘The clouds were writhing and 
twisting like so many huge serpents engaged 
in combat, and hung so low in the thin air 
of the vortex as almost to touch our mast- 
heads. The best description I can give of the 
sea is that of a number of huge watery cones 
—for the waves seemed now, in the 
diminished pressure of the atmosphere in the 
vortex, to jut up into the sky, and assume a 
conical shape—that were dancing an in- 
fernal reel played by some necromancer. 
_ They were not running in any given direction, 
there being no longer any wind to drive 
them, but were jostling each other like 
drunken men in a crowd, and threatening 
every moment to topple one upon the other. 
Watch in hand I noticed the passage of the 
vortex. It was just thirty minutes in pass- 
ing. The gale had left us with the wind 
from the south-west (centre bore N.W.). The 
ship, the moment she emerged from 
the vortex, took the wind from the north- 
west. We could see it coming upon the 
waters. The disorderly seas were now no 
longer jostling each other: the infernal reel 
had ended ; the cones had lowered their late 
rebellious heads as they felt the renewed 
pressure of the atmosphere, and were being 
driven like so many obedient slaves before 
the raging blast. The tops of the 
waves were literally cut off by the force 
of the wind, and dashed hundreds of 
yards in blinding spray. The wind 
now struck us ‘ butt and _ foremost,’ 
throwing the ship over in an instant as be- 
fore, and threatening to jerk the little 
storm-staysail from its bolt-ropes. It was 
impossible to raise one’s head above the 
rail, and difficult to breathe for a few seconds. 
We could do nothing but cower under the 
weather bulwarks and hold on to the be- 
laying pins to prevent being dashed tc lee- 
ward, or swept overboard. The gale raged 
now precisely as long as 1t had before we 
entered the vortex—two hours—showing 
how accurately nature had drawn her circle. 
At the end of this time the Alabama was still 
on the starboard tack, but from east she 





had brought her head round to nearly west. 
The storm was on the point of passing away 
from her. I now again sent an officer below 
to inspect the barometer, and he reported 
29.70, the instrument having risen a little 
more than an inch in two hours. This, 
alone, is evidence of the violence of the 
storm.” 

How plainly here we see demonstrated 
the value of a knowledge of the “ Law of 
Storms.” Had Semmes ran away hard before 
the first of the easterly wind—the storm 
evidently being of small diameter from the 
fact of the first aad second quadrants lasting 
only two hours—he would have skimmed 
round its northern border and, running 
round its heel, have escaped the * coil of the 
snake,” i.¢., the “calm centre.” 

“ BLACKWALL.” 








SEAFARING DISASTERS. 


Alcester, British steamer, has been towed into 
Lisbon, with her machinery disabled, by the 
Diamond, British steamer. 

Arno, of Sunderland, collided with tugs Era 
and Little England when entering Harwich. 
Ship holed, one above and one below water. 

Amy, British steamer, Rangoon for Liverpool, 
has just put into Malta with her machinery 
slightly damaged. 

Annie Maria, of Carnarvon, loading at New- 
port (Mon.) for Baysander, was fouled by the 
Canute, of Carnarvon, and lost mizzenmast. 

Albert, French steamer, has put into Havre with 
her shaft broken. 

Anglia, steam tug, of North Shields, has 
arrived in the Tyne having during a strong gale 
received considerable damage and Jost her mast. 

Amana, s, of Liverpool, laden with coal, 
in proceeding to sea from Cardiff, grounded on the 
west mud in Bute Channel, and remained the 
tide, but got off and proceeded. 

Alert, British three-masted schooner, from 
Penedo for Liverpool, has put into Pernambuco 
leaky, and will discharge for further survey. 

Achsah, British brig, has gone ashore at Cutty 
Shunk. 

Amelia, of Rochester, which sailed from Dun- 
kirk for London on February 15th, not having 
since been heard of, is overdue. 

Batavia, Dutch ship, from Sourabaya, for 
Leith, put into the Tyne for shelter, and as she 
was proceeding up harbour collided with the 
Prince Edward Norwegian ship, and the latter 
sustained considerable damage, Shortly after- 


wards the Batavia collided with the New Petton 


of Newcastle, and both vessel received damage. 

Bengollyn, London.—Boat wreckage marked 
thus has (a Lloyd’s telegram says) been washed 
ashore in Cemlyn Bay. 

Bothal, British steamer, has put into Halifax, 
N.S., with her feed pipe broken. 

Berlin, German barque, from Lisbon for Stettin, 
towed into Elsinore leaky, having collided with 
ice. 

Benjamin Whitworth, of Middlesborough, light, 
when docking in Penarth collided with steamer, 
name unknown, and was damaged on port side. 

Black Prince, steam trawl, when trawling about 
eight miles W.N. W.from May Island, had paddle- 
shaft broken, and arrived in Anstruther by work- 
ing starboard paddle; port paddle fastened up. 
Proceeded to Dundee for repairs. 

British Yeoman, from San Francisco, is at 
Queenstown. When anchoring, donkey-engine 
boiler burst, killing one man and injuring three 
more. 

Brandon, steamer, from Cardiff to Limerick, 
stranded on Hog Island, Battery Roads ; ex pect 
to get off at high water. 

Chancellor, steam fishing boat, of North Shields, 
reported by telegraph from Sea Houses coastguard 
station to have stranded last Wednesday night, 
but may be got off. Crew saved by the rocket 
apparatus. 

Cavalier, from Sunderland, collided with Pearl, 
from Sunderland, while taking Cromarty Road. 

Canute, of Carnarvon, fouled the Annie Maria 
at Newport (Mon.), but was not damaged. 

Capella, from Iquique, which arrived at Queens- 
town ;:March 23rd, has seven men laid up with 
scurvy. 

Chaufa (Lloyd’s agent at Singapore telegraphs 
has pom with two blades of her propeller oe 
Will repair afloat. 





Carnagie, barque, of Liverpool, in tow of the 
Black Cock, tug, of Liverpool, has passed Dover 
and signalled that she had been in collision with 
Eddystone Lighthouse. 

Commerce, for Guernsey, when 
Plymouth, found boilers damaged 

Diamond, British steamer, has been in collision 
with the Alcester, British steamer, off Lisbon. 

Effective, British steamer, has towed a disabled 
steamer Yedmandale into Newport (Mon.). 

England, steam fishing boat, of South Shields 
has arrived in the Tyne from the fishing grounds, 
and in fearful weather off the Tyne lost her mast, 
mainsail, and jib, and damage was done to her 
paddle casing. 

Elizabeth, Norwegian schooner, has been aban. 
doned ashore near Dunbar, a total wreck. 

Emperor, schooner, and Ellen, smack, have been 
totally lost in a strong gale in Amlwch Harbour, 
Other vessels broke adrift, and all were damaged. 

Equity, schooner, from Carnarvon for Middles. 
borough, has put into Milford Haven with her 
mainsail and fore and aft foresail split and small 
portion of bulwarks carried away through being 
struck by a heavy squall. > 

Ebenezer, schooner, of and for Shoreham, from 
the North, with coals, has been assisted into Har. 
wich from off the Sunk Sand by two tugs. 

Falls of Foyers, of Glasgow, for Melbourne, has 
been delayed in the Downs with crew refractory, 

Gavers, screw steamer, has been in collision at 
Ouistreham with the Triente, of Cowes, the latter 
being sunk. 

Grosvenor has grounded on Dapres Shoal. So 
telegraphs Lloyd’s agent at Chittagong March 
25 


leaving 


Harry, Swedish steamer, Christiana for Mil- 
ford, put into Nieuwe Dieppe with machinery out 
of order. 

Isa, schooner, of Nairn, Sunderland for Nairn, 
has put into Leith with bulwarks damaged, loss 
of sails, decks swept, and water in hold. 

Ida, ofDanzig, agroundat Saltholm, March 27th. 

John Wells, s, has been damaged by fire in 
Goole docks. 

Janet and Ann, schooner, of Chester, from 
Dublin, grounded on Saturday evening at Kirk- 
cudbright (says a Lloyd’s telegram of March 23rd), 
when taking the dock, and lies in a bad position, 
making much water. 

James Stonard, brigantine, of Fleetwood, from 
Runcorn to Bangor, with coal, has put into Kings- 
town leaking, and with jibboom and _foresail 
carried away. She drifted against the quay and 
carried away her mainboom. 

Kairos s, has been surveyed, and will repair 
afloat. 

Klyde, steamer, reported by Telbridge, British 
steamer, to be aground on the Shadwan Towilak 
Reef. First officer came on to Suez for assistance. 
Steamer and lighters have been sent to her assist- 
ance. 

La Flandre reported by Antwerp telegram to be 
damaged whilst entering Ostend. 

Ludwig Portsehl, German steamer, coal laden 
for Hamburg, has been brought up to the buoys at 
North Shields owing to damage to her machinery. 

Libra, from Granton, reached London, having on 
board the crew of barque Scotland. 

Mercedes, British steamer, from Ramrgoon for 
Hamburg, with a cargo of rice, has (a Lloyd’s tele- 
zram from Cuxhaven says) arrived with her star- 
ard bow stove in, having been in collision with 
the Makrele, German steamer. The latter re- 
turned to the Weser, the former to Hamburg. 

Meta, barque, of Farsund, from Sundswall for 
Appledore, with deais, has been assisted into 
Harwich from off the Long Sand, waterlogget, 
with loss of rndder, by the Harwich and Robert 
Owen tugs. 

Medelpad Cardiff, for Campana, is (a Buenos 
Ayres telegram of March 23rd says) ashore at 
Vuetta Antoma, but will probably be got off 
afte r discharging part of her cargo. : 

Magnus, Danish steamer, from Monte Video 
for Dunkirk with wood, has arrived at St. 
Vincent with two blades of her propeller lost. 
Must lighten to replace blades. 

Nicoline, schooner, of Vhisted, towed into Tyne 
derelict and loss of foremast and jibboom ; fate of 
crew unknown. : 

‘Orion, barge, of and from Harwich, laden with 
deals for Colchester, dismasted ; assisted from 
Wallett into Brightlingsea on Wednesday morn- 
ing by two smacks. s 

Prospero, s. Llanelly to Liverpool, laden with 
tin, has been picked up two miles S by E from the 
Bishops, with damage to machinery, and was 
towed into Milford Haven by the Volga. 

Primrose, smack, of Ramsgate, and the Owners 
Pride, of Lowestoft, have been in collision. The 
former lost mainmast, the latter bowsprit and top, 
mast, 
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Palmers, schooner, of Lowestoft, Blakeney to 
Goole, laden with barley, stranded on Saturday 
night on the sunk sands River Humber. The 
crew are on board. The vessel will probably be 


got oll. 

Rolandseck, s, previously reported ashore at 
Hogenas,has been towed into Elsinore extensively 
damaged. , 

Sandringham, s, reported by Lloyd’s agent at 
Copenhagen damaged by ice. 

cotland reported by Libra, from Granton,ashore 

on the Gunfleet Sand. ‘ 

Stelvio, British steamer from Sulina, put into 
Ferrol March 21st, with her cargo shifted. 

Surprise, ketch of Portsmouth, has foundered 
in Langston Harbour. Crew saved. 

Stadsman, Swedish schooner, Ghent for Falken- 
burg (ballast) is ashore at the Scaw, and lies 


bac Cloud, New York to Batavia, has been 
abandoned on fire. The captain and crew have, 
we learn, been acquitted of all blame. 

Spartan, s, arrived at Southampton from Cape- 
town, reports having passed on March 24th, in 
latitude 9 N., 9 W., the Tima, in tow of the 
Thos. Joliffe, tug. Doing well. | 

Sunbeam, British steamer, for Antwerp, has 
arrived at Buenos Ayres, having jettisoned a deck- 
load of combustibles. ; 

Star of Victoria, steamship, when docking in 
Penarth dock, stern first, struck the quay wall at 
entrance, breaking off three propeller blades. 

Tertia, s, of Flensburg, which sailed from New- 

rt (Mon.) for Savona, with coals, on 10th 

anuary, has been posted at Lloyd’s as missing. 

Unite, of Goole, St. Valery for Runcorn, was 
in collision on the 20th inst. with the Chase, of 
Runcorn, and sustained damage to rails, bulk- 
head, &e. 

Vidfarne, from Cardiff, at Lisbon, lost several 
spars, &c., and some sails. One of crew drowned. 

Victor, Coatzacooleds for New York, wrecked 
Memory Reef. Crew saved. 

Warata, s, got on shore at Lobos Island (says a 
Buenos Ayres report of March 26), and leaks 
slightly. But it is thought, with assistance, will 
be got off if the weather favours. All hands 
saved. 

William Cory, for Bilbao, has put back into 
West Hartlepool with damage to machinery. 

Wiltshire, British steamer, from Casa Blanca 
for Glasgow, put into Lisbon through stress of 
weather and boilers reported leaking slightly. 

Yoxford, s, when 700 miles from Queenstown 
(where she has arrived) had her high pressure 
piston smashed beyond repair, but after being 
under sail two days managed to get her engine 
started. 

Yedmandale, s, New Orleans for Rouen, was 
spoken on March 19th 37 N73 W., machinery 
disabled, sail blown away, listed to starboard, 
decks nearly to water’s edge. Has been towed 
into Newport News by the British steamer E/ffec- 
tive. 

Zarate, s, is ashore (according to a Monte- 
video telegram of March 25th). Attempts are 
being made to get her off. Passengers and crew 
saved. 








DEATH OF A PiLoT AT SEA.—The inquest, 
adjourned on November 30th,on the body of George 
Carey, pilot, has terminated. It appeared, from 
the evidence taken on November 30th, that there 
was no sign of injury on the body, and that no 
treatment could have saved the deceased’s life. 
The inquest had been adjourned in order that 
the captain of the ship in which Carey had been 
pilot might be examined as to the treatment the 

rman had received at his hands. Richard 
olton, master of the barque Augusta, said de- 
ceased came aboard on November 27th,and on com- 
plaining of pains in thestomach was given medicine 
and allowed to occupy the second mate’s berth. 
The second mate, John Gerrish, was with him 
at night, and attended to him. He left the berth 
forsome time on the evening of November 27th, 
and on coming back found the pilot sitting on his 
sea-chest. Mr. Rymer, who came in at the same 
time, found Carey was dead. The cause of death 
was perforation of the stomach. The jury re- 
turned a verdict in accordance with the medical 
evidence, and agreed that no blame attached to 
the captain. 


Suie’s ARRIVAL REPORT ASSOCIATION, 
LiMITED.—Among the companies registered at 
Somerset House last week was one bearing this 
title. With a capital of £500 in £1 shares, it is 
proposed to carry on business as reporters of the 
arrivals of steamships and other vessels at and off 
Gravesend and other ports, and to obtain and 
Circulate shipping news of all kinds. Registered 
office, 27, Leadenhall-street. 





SEAFARING WAGES. 


Lonpon : The rates here are :— 
Stuorrsmaannan AND CONTINENT :— 


. ‘ 3 £4 0s. per month. 
Firemen ... nee -. SA 5a. ” 
A.B. £1 5s. to £1 8s. per week. 
Firemen ... .. £1 5s. to £1 8s. ” 

New York :-- 

A.B. ie ee eee EES per month. 
Firemen... .. £4 5s. to £4 15s. 9s 
Trimmers ... FS «oo oe Joe v 

Cape or Goop Hops anp Narat:— 

A.B. ead £3 103. per month. 
Firemen ... Ness -. £4 Os. 9 
AUSTRALIA :— 
esses. sts ads ~o. fe 4m per month, 
Firemen ... .. £4 53. to £4 15a. Pe 

CHINA AND INDIA :— 

Pile sce hat ... £3 10s. per month. 
Firemen ... .. £3 15s. and £4 e 
’ Sartine Suis (to all parts of the World) :— 
/? ads «> £0108 per month. 
OSS. . . £1 103. to £2 


Teed a es 
Liverpoot :—The following are the rates ruling 

here for the places named :— 

Steamers. 

oe East £ sad P 

NGICS: «.:..-..0.. £s.d. 
: 3 0 0 Sailors 
— sais 310 OFireman} £940 3 150 
China, Brazil ... 


Sailing Ships. 


West Indies...... 215 0 Seamen 
el -_ 310 0 Firemen 
nite’ tates 
and Canada... 3J¢6 0 Seamen \ F “8 rr 
vs : 0 Firemen J — 
ee 0 Seamen : 
a 410 0 Firemen \ Mail Boats 
Mediterranean... 3 0 0 Seamen 
ra 315 0 Firemen 
TGIGREE sw cccssiates 3 5 0 Seamen 
a 315 O Firemen 
San Francisco, 
Valparaiso, S. £s.d 
America,Oregon 215 0 
St. John, N.B.... 215 0 
West Africa 210 0 Seamen 
oe 3 0 0 Trimmers 
Pe 310 0 Firemen 
Galveston... 
Norfolk Va ...{ 3 5 0 Seamen 
Savannah 315 0 Firemen 
New Orleans... 
Valparaiso...... .. 3.00 ote Pacific Co.’s 
ae 4 0 ; Seamen f Mail Steamers. 


Seamen 
ght nae 315 0 Firemen 

G.Lascow: —Wages:— 

A.B.’s southward, sailing, £2 10s.; steam, £3. 
A.B.’s westward, sailing, £2 15s.; steam, £3 10s. ; 
Firemen, southward, £3 10s.; Firemen, westward, 
£3 10s. 

Leita :—The wages here are :— 

Steamers, home and foreign, Seamen, £3 10s. ; Fire- 
men, £3 15s.—Sailing ships, Seamen, £2 10s. to £2 15s. 
for southward. 

Berast :—The wages here are :— 

Sailing ships, to Quebec, £3 5s. per month, 
with one month’s advance. To Rio de Janeiro via 
Cardiff, £2 10s., with half month’s advance. To 
Demerara, via Ayr, £3, with a month’s advance. 
Steam, Seamen £310s. ; Firemen, £4, with a month’s 
advance; steam (weekly boats), Seamen, £1 4s, to 
£1 10s. ; Firemen, £1 8s. to £1123, 

PryMouTH :—The wages of Seamen here are :— 

To Quebec, £3 per month. On the coast, £3 to 
£3 5s. per month. On steamboats £3 10s. per month. 
Deep Water, £2 10s. per month. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE :— Wages :— 

Steamers, £4Seamen. Steamers, £4 5s. Firemen. 
—Sailing Ships, £2 10s. to £2 1s. Seamen; weekly 
wages, £1 Seamen (finding own food). 

Hutt :—Wages here :— 

Steamers, £3 to £3 5s, Seamen.—Sailing Ships, 
£2 10s. Seamen. 

Dvusiin :—The rate of wages in this port is as fol- 
lows :— 

Deep sea voyages, £2 10s. per month, with usual 
allotment. 

Channel steamers from 25s. to 27s. per week. 

Runners to Cardiff or Newport: sailing, £2 10s., 
towing, £2. “ 

Liverpool, either towing or sailing. London, £5 
sailing, £4 towing. 


Bristot:—The rates here are :-— Per Month. 
£s. d. 

Sailing ships for Able Seamen te -- 215.6 
Sailing ships for Ordinary Seamen ... i See @ 
Steam ships for Able Seamen oe <i oe teae 
Steam ships for Firemen 8 ue a ar ee 
SuNDERLAND.—Wages here :—Steamers, Seamen, 


e 
£4 5s. to £4153. ; Firemen, £4 2s. 6d. and £4 5s, 
£s.d 


Sailings Ships, to the Southward sailors ... 3 0 0 
aa a ma lediterraneansailors 310 0 
= » 99 Quebec and Baltic 

sailors iF act Ge 
+RIMSBY:—Wages of A.B. Seamen : — 

Sailing vessels, long voyages ... ae ee te 

Sailing vessels, north of Europe = ww, Fae. @ 

Steam ships, A.B. Seamen, European Ports 3 15 0 
z » Firemen * ae 45 0 

Weekly wages—Seamen and F emen,£1 10s,. Crew 


find their own food. 











JACK’S HOME-COMING. 


I think I see her as she went 
One summer eve adown the meadow ; 
Slant sunshine seemed her element, 
And tender, lengthening shadow. 


For oh! her eyes were soft and fair 
As is the westering sun in heaven, 

And the dear shadow of her hair 
Was like the depth of even. 


I think [ see her wending by, 

Her milking-pail upon her shoulder. 
Her frank lips smile delightfully 

On every poor beholder. 


"Tis good-night here, and there good-e’en— 
To all a courteous country greeting : 
A blither lass was never seen 
At village merry-meeting. 


And now the pail is set adown, 
She stops to tie her hat more neatly, 
And pluck a burr from off her gown 
With fingers moving featly. 


And on one knee she kneels to cull 
Some many-petalled meadow vagrant. 
No wonder girls grow beautiful 
Amid a world so fragrant! 


And by the gateway in the shade, 
With little sighs she cannot smother, 

She plucks—a poor unworldly maid— 
The petals one from t’other. 


“ He loves me! No, he loves me not!” 
She pressed the flower against her 
bosom. . . 
Alas, the blue forget-me-not 
Ts now her only blossom. 


And I, who never knew she cared, 
And never found the heart for wooing, 

Am standing, bowed and hoary-haired, 
Alone in mine undoing, 


Beside the green and swelling mound 
Where others laid earth’s sweetest 
daughter. 
When I was far on foreign ground, 
Or on the weary water. 


Methinks that he were wise who might 
Unweave with many painful guesses, 
The tangle tense and infinite 
Of man and his distresses. 


I cannot : so with swimming eyes 
Tl pluck a flower that grows above her, 
And pray to meet in Paradise, 
Because so much I love her. 








ADVANCE NoTE CASE.—At the Liverpool 
County-court on the 25th inst., before Judge 
Collier, an action was brought by Mr. Henry 
Thompson, a Liverpool boarding-house keeper, 
against Messrs. Bahr, Behrend and Ross, to 
recover £2 10s., the amount ef an advance note 
issued by the defendants to a foreign seaman. Mr. 
Steinforth appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Francis Hartley for the defendants. The plaintiff's 
case was that the scaman in —- had 
engaged to sail in the ship Prinz Regent, 
for which the defendants were agents, and 
had obtained the note. The plaintiff ad- 
vanced money upon the note, which was made 
over to him, and the ship sailed. A few 
days afterwards she put back to Liverpool, and 
the sailor left her. The defendants then refused 
to cash the note on the ground that the man had 
not rendered service in the vessel to the necessary 
extent. The judge held that the form of the note 
—which undertook to pay the £2 10s. to any 
person who had given valuable consideration to 
the sailor to whom it was issued—was bad. 
Judgment was therefore given for the defendants, 
with costs. There was a similar action by Mr. J. 
A. Gabrielson, another boarding-house keeper, 
against Messrs. Bahr, Behrend, and Ross, to re- 
cover £3 10s. on an advance note, which was by 
consent withdrawn. 
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MAKERS OF THE UNION. 





- As the National Amalgamated Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union of Great. Britain and 
Ireland is at present the principal subject of 
conversation whenever seafaring men meet,our 
readers will probably be glad to know some- 
thing of the men who have created this vast 
and most successful organisation. Believing 
this we have obtained the portraits and the 
necessary facts for some account of the lead- 
ing men in the Union, and are this week able 
to deal with three of them. Next week we 
hope to deal with three more of them, and 
ultimately to publish, as a supplement to 
SEAFARING, a large sheet suitable for framing 
and containing portraits of all of them. 





General Secretary National Amalgamated Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Like Jack Crawford, of whom we are all so 
proud, this remarkable man hails from Sunder- 
land, where he was born on August 16th, 
1857. He came of a seafaring stock, his 
ancestors for many generations having been 
seagoing men. His paternal grandfather was 
one. of the most noted captains on the 
north-east coast for determination and courage. 
Mr. Wilson first commenced his seafaring 
career, like most young Britishers, at a very 
early period of life. At the age of nine years 
he was apprenticed to a lithographic printer, but 
his roving propensities were so strong that after 
two or three years at the trade, in which he 
acquired considerable knowledge, the desire for 
going abroad was so strong that he broke his 
ndentures and ran away to sea—‘‘a-roving he 
did go.” He shipped as boy in an old-fashioned 
North Country collier, a class of vessel which has 
turned out some of the very best seamen. After 
a short voyage he shipped in a steamer and 
visited all the principal ports in the Mediter- 
ranean. Then he joined:a barque bound to 
China. It was during his first voyage in this 
vessel—he was then 13 years of age—that 
the first seeds of Trades Unionism were 
sown in his breast. The boatswain was 
very severe on boys, and there was a 
considerable amount of discontent amongst the 
crew, Owing in a great measure to the vessel 
being very badly provisioned. He resolved 
then in his own mind that should he live to 
becomea man he would stand .on a public plat- 
form and denounce the shameful manner in 
which sailors were fed, and the brutal way they 
were treated on board ship. 

He was a very courageous youth, On 
one occasion when the boatswain threatened 
to give his comrade a rope’s-ending, young 
Wilson sprang up and told him that if he dared 
to touch his friend he would have to answer for 
his, Conduct, to both of them. And so he cowed 
this y.ofia hoatewain. The captain was an 
excellent sailor and believed:\in making good 





men of his boys. If anything were carried away 
aloft in the night time he would call the boys out 
of their bunks to go and repair the damage, as he 
contended that if they could repair in the dark 
they would have no difficulty. in doing so by 
daylight. By his strictness he soon made ex- 
cellent sailors of his lads. 

Young Wilson had many hair - breadth 
escapes while in this vessel. On one occasion 
while stowing the spanker in a gale of wind the 
brails parted and he fell some 20 feet to the deck, 
which disabled him for some time. On a sub- 
sequent voyage he and his comrade deter- 
mined to desert from this vessel and performed 
a very daring feat.. The vessel was lying some 
three miles from shore in a harbour very much 
infested with sharks. And it was necessary 
they should have a boat, as his comrade could 
not swim. In the middle of the night young 
Wilson swam for the shore with his sheath 
knife in his mouth, and succeeded in find- 
ing a boat tied to the stern of a 
small coasting vessel, with which he returned 
to his vessel and took his comrade ashore. They 


| concealed themselves in the bush for 12 days, 


during which time they suffered great priva- 
tions. They afterwards shipped in another 
vessel, which brought them to London, whence 
they embarked again for Australia. On arrival 
there he left his ship and was for some time 
employed in the coastingtrade, and although only 
a youth he speedily rose to the position of mate. 
After leaving the Australian coasting trade he 
joined a vessel bound to the Guano Islands. 
The crew was a mixed one, and serious troubles 
took place on board. The cook having become 
ill the crew refused to allow one of their number 
to go into the galley, and Wilson, while at the 
wheel one day, having heard that the crew had 
refused duty, immediately left the wheel, and, 
after a few hours’ palaver hettidn the ringleaders 
and the captain, the men returned to their duty, 
but the armistice only lasted a few days, for fresh 
troubles broke out. In this quarrel Wilson would 
not take part, and eventually steered the vessel 
to harbour while the rest of the crew were off 
duty. On the arrival of the ship in port the 
men were all sent to prison, and Wilson left the 
vessel—having had to swim three or four miles 
to gain the shore. The vessel -some little 
time after became a total wreck on the 
reef. He then joined an American vessel, 
which had bee waterlogged and picked up at 
sea by a French man-of-war and towed to 
Otaheite. After the cargo was taken out of her 
she was purchased by an enterprising Yankee 
skipper, who undertook to sail her to San 
Francisco without repairs. Wilson had many 
narrow escapes in this vessel, and for 
over four months they had to keep the 
pumps going night and day. After voyaging 
around the world in the ships of different coun- 
tries, he eventually entered the English coasting 
trade, and, by perseverance and determination, 
saved sufficient money to commence business in 
a temperance hotel and dining-rooms. He had 


then already become a member of a local sea- | 


men’ssociety,and after being constantly on shore 
he threw great spirit and energy into the move- 
ment, and for over nine years was one 
of the leading members. He always urged 
upon this society the desirability of becoming a 
national organisation, and having failed to in- 
duce them to move in that direction, he felt 
compelled, in the interests of the seafaring folk 
of the country, to sever his connection and start 
a National Union. He was over six months 
engaged in framing the rules before calling 
a meeting. After the rules had been 
drawn up and put into legal form by 
Mr. P. W. Brown, the Union’s solicitor, 
a public meeting was called, and the banner of 
the National Union was for the first time un- 
furled. For over 12 months Mr. Wilson gave 
his services to the Union free, and the use of a 
large hall to hold their meetings in, lighted by 
gas, all free of charge. He met with great oppo- 
sition from many quarters where he should have 
had support, but, nothing daunted, and backed 
up by a few staunch men, he plodded 
away, and more than once was termed 
a madman, and that he would shortly be sent to 
the lunatic asylum. He worked for the Union 
night and day, never losing an opportunity of 
bringing it before the notice of the public and 
advocating its cause. It may also be mentioned 
that Mr, Wilson has given valuable evidence 





before the Royal Commission on the 
loss of life at sea, Select Committee 
on the Employers’ Liability Act, Select 


Committee on the Life-Saving Appliances Bill, 
he also appeared on several occasions on’ depu- 
tations before the President of the Board of 
Trade, the Home Secretary, and Mr. Thomas 
Gray. He has great knowledge of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, having made a special study of 
that Act. He attributes to this know- 
ledge to a great extent his success as 
a leader of seafaring men. After 12 
months’ hard fighting he commenced to 
extend operations in connection with the 
National Union. So vast were his ideas of pro- 
gress that some of his best supporters tookalarm, 
and warned him that he was expecting to ac- 
complish too much ; but he had full confidence 
in his own power, and smiled at their 
fears and assured them of certain  suc- 
cess. He has visited almost every port 
in the United Kingdom, and it may 
he mentioned that when on a visit to Liverpool 
to open a branch at that port the seamen 
appeared very indifferent about the Union. 
After the town had been placarded by the 
branch secretary, the result was a meeting 
of about 20 men. Mr. ‘Wilson, however, 


appeared at the shipping § office the 
next day, mounted the steps, and com- 
menced to address a small crowd which 
quickly grew into a_ very large one. 


The result was that over 150 men were enrolled 
as members that day. He has conducted 
several large strikes with great success and has 
the full confidence of the whole seafaring class. 
The National Union is now an accomplished 
fact, with 42 branches and close on 50,000 mem- 
bers, and it promises to stand a great and living 
monument to the energy, pluck, and genius for 
organisation displayed by its general secretary. 
This sketch of his work would be incomplete if 
we failed to add that Mr. Wilson’s wife, although 
she has suffered much illness, has, like all good 
women, been of great assistance to her husband 
in all his efforts for the benefit of seafaring men, 
and during his frequent absence from home on 
the affairs of the Union, she has conducted the 
hotel business for him. 





MR. JOHNSON HENDERSON. 


Here we have a man who, as his name 
alone implies, comes of the old Norse Viking 
stock. And a good-looking man he is, too, as 
the girls will all admit. That being the case, 
we should be rather surprised at the informa- 
tion that he is a bachelor, if we were not 
aware that some shipowners think that sea- 
faring men have no business to have a wife, 
and pay them accordingly, | 


Johnson Henderson, one of the founders of 
the National Amalgamated Sailors and Fire- 
men’ Union, was born at Sunderland on Sep- 
tember 1st, 1853. His father, who was a sea- 
faring man and made many voyages in sailing 
ships to all parts of the world, was one of 
those old-fashioned sailors who looked upon 
working on board a steamer as derogatory 
tothe dignity of a true British seaman. Mr. 
Henderson worked in various shipping yards 
until he was 22 years of age, when he went to 
sea as a fireman in the ss. Medusa, and made a 
voyage to the Mediterranean and Black Sea. 
At this time the Turks and Bulgarians were at 
war, and the Medusa was prevented from going 
through the Dardanelles. Since. then he has 
sailed in various steamers trading out of Sunder- 
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and. He was one of the first to give his sup- 
port to the scheme of a National Union 
as proposed by Mr. J. H. Wilson, became one 
of its first members, and has devoted a great 
deal of his time in furthering the interests of 
his fellow workers. He is a member of the 
Executive Committee and president of the 
Sunderland branch. He is not a-great speaker, 
put brings a vast amount of good sound 
common-sense to bear on all subjects in which 
the Union is interested. 





MAURICE EVANS DARBY. 


It would not be easy to find a more strik- 
ing example of that versatility which is one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of seafaring 
men than the career of Mr. Maurice Evans 
Darby. Although not one of the original 
founders of the Union, he is certainly one of 
its most distinguished leaders and filling as 
he does with marked ability the important 
post of secretary of the large branch of the 
Union at Glasgow, he is one of its most 
important and successful officials. In his 
time Maurice Darby has been sailor, local 
preacher, temperance lecturer, debater, 
politician, and author, and is a brother of 
the present secretary of the Peace Society. 
He was born on Good Friday, April 9th, 1852, 
in Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire, and educated 
in.a National school, but from boyhood was ac- 
quainted with the sea, being brought into 
contact with it through his father owning boats 
and being a pilot. at the above port for over 40 
years. Young Darby left school at the age of 13,and 
became ‘‘eyes and companion” to a blind gentle- 
man of independent means and good family, 
with whom he travelled, meeting rich county 
families and becoming acquainted with the ways 
of the ‘“‘upper ten.” Young Darby, tired of 
such an artificial life, left home at the age of 
16 for the broad ocean, becoming an apprentice 
on a collier brig. Here he could not 
see the force of the argument of toiling for the 
mere benefit of the owner, with nothing to be 
learnt but how to work black diamonds at the 
rate of 70 to 90 tons a day off a whip just like 
‘famonkey up a stick,” he left one fine night 
for a wider sphere of adventure, in order to 
test the accuracy of the wild stories told by aged 
fars. Up to the date of his marriage, 13 years 
ao) he had sailed nearly all round the world in 
all kinds of craft, varying from a sloop to a 
full-rigged ship. Besides this he served 15 
years in the Royal Naval Reserve. He was 
in Calais Dock in November, 1871, when 
the French failed to rescue a shipwrecked crew 
from a stranded barque. With other English- 
men Darby manned the French lifeboat and 
succeeded in rescuing, at the risk of his life, all 
with the exception of the master. For this 
heroic action Darby was presented by the 
President of the French Republic with the 
silver medal which he wears om his breast. He 
has. sailed many races in regattas and won 
money prixee for rowing. He gave evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Loss of Life at 
Sea, which circumstance did not improve his 
chances of. finding _ employment. Being 
blessed with a keen sense of right 
and wrong, the claims of the seamen became 
@ burning -passion with him, dreamed of 
in sleep, and acted upon when opportunity 
offered ; but he could find no full scope for 
action, through limited means, until called in to 





assist in the formation of the present Union, in 
which up to date he has been successful beyond 
the most sanguine anticipations, having 
organised 4,498 men in the Glasgow branch, and 
put a large amount of funds in the bank to the 
credit of the Union. He has since his marriage 
recognised that a life on the ocean wave, 
away from his merry children’s voices, is a 
great deal different tothe life of poor Jack as 
sung in the fire-side song, so he has turned 
landsman for the time-being and exchanged 
the occupation of fighting the elements for 
that of fighting the greed of the shipowners, 
the apathy of seafaring men, the wrongs to 
which they are subjected and the malice and 
slander which all true men have to contend 
with in improving the lot of their fellows. That 
the wages out of the Clyde are now better than 
they were is largely due to Mr. Darby, and still 
greater things are expected of him by all who 
enjoy his acquaintance. 








PASSED EXAMINATIONS. 


Return of Masters, Mates, and Engineers re- 
ported tojhave passed examinations under the 
provisions of the Merchant Shipping Acts of 1854 
and 1862, and to whom certificates have been 
issued during the week ending 23rd March, 1889. 

Note.—Ex. C. denotes Extra Master; O. C., 
Ordinary Master ; 1 M., First Mate ; O. M., Only 
Mate; and 2 M., Second Mate. S. S. denotes 
Steam Ship Certificates. 


FOREIGN TRADE. 


Examining 
Name. Grade. Board. 
Watson, Sidney C. Master London 
Gwilliam, Jas. Geo. 2M London 
Commerford, Chas. M. 2M London 
Bland, Hy. Jas. 2M London 
Fison, Wm. B. 2M London 
Cameron, Archd. W. 2M London 
Morres, Chas. Thos. 2M London 
Thomas, Sydney P. Oc London 
Evans, James 1M London 
Olzen, Eric A. 1M London 
Williams, Michael 1M Dublin 
Delaney, Charles B. 1M Dublin 
Burley, James 2M Plymouth 
Jones, Thomas 2M Plymouth 
Hughes, William OC Liverpool 
Kain, Charles 1M Liverpool 
Norris, R. A. OC Liverpool 
Best, Joseph A. OC Liverpool 
Jardine, John J. M. OC Liverpool 
Hutchings, Samuel OC Liverpool 
Feeney, Geo. 2MSS Liverpool 
Frederickson, Frederick 2 M Liverpool 
Richards, Samuel 2M Liverpool 
Beavan, Thos. Richard. 2M Liverpool 
Hugo, T..N. 1M Liverpool 
Meria, Jos. S. 1M Liverpool 
Dunn, Edwd. 1M Liverpool 
Latham, Jno. Hy. 1M Liverpool 
Armstrong, Sydney 1M Hull ' 
Findlay, David 2M Aberdeen 
Lindsay, Alexr. M. 1M Aberdeen 
Stott, Andrew Ex. C Aberdeen 
Beswick, Geo. 2MS8SS Dundee 
Isles, Robt. J. 2M Dundee 
Melville, Robt. 1M Dundee 
Adams, David OC Dundee 
Dunbar, Wm. 1M Dundee 
Reppen, Albert E. P. P. 2M Newport 
Raymond, Fredk. 2M Newport 
Cowlishaw, Geo. 1M Newport 
Davies, Edwd. Hy. 1M Newport 
Kiddie, James 2M Glasgow 
McLaws, Robert 2M Glasgow 
Hill, Rowland 1M Glasgow 
McHutchison, Alex. P. EF er om Glasgow 
Master ofhis ¢, f 
Henderson, James : tk yacht ite 
Procter, John H. 2M S. Shields 
Jeckand, Ernest 2M S. Shields 
Newton, Hector 2M S. Shields 
Dix, Samuel 2M S. Shields 
Fogh, Albert L. 2M 8. Shields 
Nordberg, Charles 1M S. Shields 
Humphrey, John George O C S. Shields 
Anderson, William O:C 8. Shields 
Brown, David rs ; Ss. a 
kinson, William OC S. Shields 
~ HOME TRADE. ; 
Cain, William Mate Liverpool 
Hoey, John D Master London 
Fowler, Alexander Mate Greenock 





5 
INGINEERS. 

Donaldson, Thomas D., 2 London 
Hughes, Thomas 2 Glasgow 
Clark, Matthew 2 Glasgow 
Potter, David 2 Glasgow 
Sherriff, Robert R. 2 Glasgow 
Dunlop, David N. 2 Glasgow 
Kerr, John 2 Glasgow 
Lawson, William 2 Glasgow 
Neish, Thomas 2 Glasgow 
Kennedy, John 1 Glasgow 
Murray, Thomas N. 1 Glasgow 
Nielsen, Carl F. V. 2 W. H'tpool 
Wallace, Wm. Hy. l W.H’tpool 
Hodgson, Jno. 1 W.H’tpool 
Gardner, Hy. 2 Liverpool 
Cowley, Thos. 2 Liverpool 
Fowell, Ridley 2 Liverpool 
Gibson, James 2 Liverpool 
Cumming, David 2 Carditf 
MeConochie, Jno. 2 Cardiff 
Coe, Jno. B. y. Cardiff 
Jones, Fredk. Wm. 2 Cardiff 
Rowe, Thos. 2 Cardiff 
Cameron, Jno. 1 Cardiff 
Shuttleworth, Harry H. 1 Cardiff 
Williams, George A. 1 Cardiff 
Bartlett, Wm. C. 1 Cardiff 
MeNeir, John B. 2 Glasgow 
Brown, Alex. A. 2 London 
Finlay, Dawson Jno. 1 London 
Cowdell, Hy. Jas. 1 London 
Brown, Wm. Jas. 1 London 
Le Marquand, Horace L. 1 London 
Smith, John Brown 1 London 
Miller, Thomas 1 N. Shields 
Symes, Jas. C. 1 N. Shields 
Heckels, Richard 1 N. Shields 
Kyle, NormanM. W. 1 N. Shields 
Tate, Anthony 1 N. Shields 
Ferens, Frank S. 1 N. Shields 
Wimshurst, Hy. C. 2 London 
Crosby, John T. 2 Bristol 
Thomas, Philip 1 S’thampt’n 
Dey, Jas. R. 2 Aberdeen 
Buthley, Alex. King 1 Aberdeen 
Walker, Francis 1 Aberdeen 
Gay, Alex. 2 S’thampt’n 








FATAL BOILER EXPLOSION IN CORK HARBOUR. 


‘—At 4 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon a shocking 


accident, caused by the bursting of the boiler of a 
donkey engine, occurred aboard the Liverpool 
full-rigged ship British Yeoman, Captain White, 
which vessel had just come to anchor in Cork 
Harbour from San Francisco, and by which 


one man was killed and six others were 


scalded. It appears that the vessel had 
been moored inside the Spit- Light, and 
the donkey engine was engaged in getting in 
the slack of the mooring chains, which work 
was just completed, when, without a moment’s 
warning, the boiler exploded with a terrific re- 
port, and blewthe driver Kelly against. the star- 
board bulwarks, killing him instantly, -his. body; 
being horribly mutilated. Three boatmen, named 
respectively Saunders, Hayes, and Finnéssey, 
and a water clerk named Watson, all employed 
by Messrs. Cummins, of Queenstown, the agents 
ot the ship, who were aboard the British Yeoman, 
and standing on the deck near the engine, 
were all very severely scalded about the face and 
These four men, when landed, were suffer 
ing intensely, and after being attended to by Dr 
Bricknell, were conveyed to the Queenstown 
Hospital. In addition to these, the cook of the 
vessel and one seaman sustained slight injuries, 
and they received treatment by Dr. Downing. 
The explosion did not leave. a vestige of the 
wooden house in which the donkey engine was 
fixed, and the report was distinctly heard in 
Queenstown, distant nearly a mile from the ship. 
On January 28, whilst on the voyage home, a 
seaman named George Nicholls was drowned. 








Jangle: “Iam thinking of “sending Arabella to 
Paris to finish her musical education.” Hangle: 
“I am delighted to hear it.” Jangle: “The only 
obstacle appears to be the matter of funds.” Hangle : 
“*Funds! Don’t let that stop you. Your neighbours 
will gladly subscribe to send that voice to Paris; 
ps J say,hadn’t you better send the piano with her, 
00? 

Applicant for place: ‘‘ Well, I don’t know, mum. 
ou have a very large family, and I’m afraid I 
couldn’t do the work. I suppose you have great 
trouble keeping girls, don’t you?” Sharp House- 


keeper : ‘‘ Yes, indeed. here is a big factory full of 
handsome young men nea here, and every one of 
my servant girls goes off and gets married.” 

ell, I think L’ll try it.” s ier , 
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_IN THE DOG WATCH. 


Last Tuesday, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, received a depu- 
tation of shipowners to protest against 
granting railway companies further powers 
to run trading steamers in competition with 
private shipowners. The owners pointed 
out that if these powers were granted a 
serious blow would be struck at the private 
trading and commercial interests of the 
cou ntry and enormous advantages would be 
give n to those parts where the docks were 
almost exclusively owned by the railway 
com panies. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in reply, 
said that Parliament having long since 
sanctioned the ownership of trading vessels 
by railway companies, he could not see his 
way to interfere in the matter. 





The shipowners, it will thus be seen, did 
not get much by their visit. Their eloquence, 
gaiters, patent-leather boots, and general 
band-box get-up, failed to impress Sir 
Michae | Hicks-Beach with their woes, and 
so.they went empty away—so far as encour- 
agement is concerned. 

Far more sympathetic was the reception 
Sir Michael gave tothe deputation from the 
National Amalgamated Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union, which waited on him a few 
days before, the members of which were 
much pleased, and could not help contrasting 
the courtesy of this statesman with the brutal 
insolence that the rapacious and __half- 
educated shipowner too often displays to 
seafaring men, which insolence the aforesaid 
plutocyat regards as the hall mark of a 
gentleman. 

It is announced with reference to the 
Ninteenth Century article by Mr. Plimsoll, 
entitled ‘‘ Twelve Millions Wasted in the 
Sea,” that the shipowners have prepared 
a reply, which will be signed by Mr. 
T. Scrutton, late presiden‘ of the Cham- 
ber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. 
Both sides will thus be heard of this most 
vitally important question. Meanwhile the 
victory remains with Mr. Plimsoll, who has 
certainly established a case for sweeping 
reformsin theexistingsystem ofinsuring ships. 


Writing of Mr. Plimsoll reminds us that 
Messrs. J. G. Campbell and Co., Sunderland, 
have just printed for the assistant general 
secretary of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, ‘‘ An Ode to Samuel Plimsoll, Esq., 
the sailor’s friend and benefactor, and other 
poems,” all written at sea. Besides the ode 
there are half-a-dozen other pieces in verse 
and “ A Sermon on Malt” in prose. The 
whole thing only costs a penny. It is sold 
at the various branches of the Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union. As the author’s heart is 
evidently in the right place, and he has done 
good work as the Union’s assistant general 
secretary, from Seafaring men plenty of 
pennies ought to be forthcoming for the 
volume. 





In the April number of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s paper, Woman’s World, appears an 
article by Mrs. Crawford suggestively en- 
titled ““ Women Wearers of Men’s Clothes.” 
Rosa Bonheur, the French animal painter, is 
cited as one of those who now-a-days do not 
wear the breeches figuratively only. Afloat, 
however, the thing has been known for ages. 
Vide “ Black-eyed Susan,” et hoc genus omne. 
The nautical and female wearers of male 
attire, moreover, have this point further in 
their favour, that rather than mere love of a 
divided skirt,it was real devotion to some man 


‘Julia and Marta, 


which prompted them to risk the terrors of 
the deep. 

Now that we have so-called men going to 
sea who howl for their mothers when sent 
aloft, owners too mean to pay Union rates 
of wages might as well engage the mothers 
of these creatures at once. A large and 
varied assortment of old women might be 
had cheap from the workhouses. Their 
appetites might not be so hearty as those of 
men, and food would thus be saved. These 
are considerations which should commend 
them to the favour of the sweating 
shipowner. The old ladies, on the other 
hand, might be allowed to don male attire, 
and being thus permitted to “wear the 
breeches,” which is understood to be the 
laudable ambition of all their charming sex, 
they would have something to console them 
for the hardships of a sea life. 

A notable old shellback seems to have 
been James Bailey, who has just died at 
Rye. It is stated that he was known to 
have saved no fewer than twenty-six lives, 
frequently at the imminent risk of his own. 
On one occasion he kept three men afloat in 
Sunderland Harbour until they were rescued, 
and he twice saved the occupants of Deal 
boats which had capsized off the Sou th Fore- 
land, including a nephew of Lord Bramwell. 
Whether the noble uncle rewarded Bailey we 
are not told by the papers, so the presump- 
tion is that he did not, for the newspapers 
rarely forget to record any good that can be 
said of rich folk. 





The Mercantile Marine Service Associa- 
tion of Liverpool has done well to present 
its medal for gallantry to Captain Lewis of 
the Zebu. These are the circumstances, as 
detailed by a Liverpool paper, under which 
he won this deserved decoration :— 


‘* During a norther at Valparaiso, raging ther 
on August 6th and 7th last, two Chilian barques 
dragged their anchors 
the former colliding with the British ship Lebu, 
of Liverpool, while the Marta foundered after 
collision with the Bethel ship. In connection 
with these two ships a splendid example of heroism 
and courage was shown by Captain T. D. Lewis, 
of the Lebu, in his endeavours to save life. About 
2 p.m. on Augst 6th, while the norther was at its 
height, the Julia parted her two anchors and 
veered round on the Lebu, scraping along the side 
of the latter vessel, doing great damage. Fortu- 
nately the anchors of the Lebu held well, and 
the Julia passed astern making signals for 
assistance. Captain Lewis lowered one of 
his boats, jumped in himself, and with a long line 
in the bow attached to the Lebu dropped down to 
the Chilian ship. Although the sea was running 
very high, he, with great skill, got his boat along- 
side the Julia, and then, under his directions, the 
ten men forming the crew got in, and after an 
extremely difficult | Prey they were all safely 
taken aboard the Lebu, although the boat was 
nearly swamped during the voyage. This urduous 
task accomplished, it might have been imagined 
that Captain Lewis had done for the day, but 
duty’s call had once more to be obeyed. At 8.45 
that night, while it was still blowing hard and 
raining heavily, voices were heard above the 
howling storm,and Captain Lewis,running along to 
the waist of the ship, listened to hear from whence 
they came. Peering through the darkness, 
nothing was to be seen but the violent motions of 
the heavy sea, when suddenly a vivid flash of 
lightning came, revealing a boatful of men close 
to the ship. Quickly organising means, Captain 
Lewis was able to get them safely on board, but 
not without some risk, as three men fell into the 
water in their eagerness to be rescued. The scene 
is described as something appalling. One minute 
the boat would be level with the rail of the ship, 
the next lost in darkness. So much damaged 
was the boat that the last man had scarcely left 
her when she foundered.” 


It is with a regretful feeling that we read 
of the condemnationof the last representative 





of our “‘wooden walls” in active naval service. 


The condemned craft is her Majesty’s cruiser 
Diamond, 1,970 tons. She was built in 
1876, and has for the last seven years been 
on the Australian station. Though built in 
these enlightened days she has run through 
nearly £40,000 of the nation’s money in the 
way of repairs, while her original cost was 
£85,770, a mere flea-bite in the eyes of naval 
shipbuilders who charge by the million, or at 
least by the hundred thousand in this era 
of costly ironciads. 


The three-masted schooner, W. Z, White, 
belonging to Rockland, Maine, which was 
abandoned after going ashore on one of the 
Hebrides last January, has been sailing 
about at her own sweet will almost ever 
since. She was loaded with timber, and 
according to the meteorologist to the Hydro. 
graphic Office at Washington, this craft 

‘* After being abandoned, started off to the 
southward under the influence of the inshore 
current and the north-west gale, with masts and 
portions of her sails standing and ensiyn flying, 
with union down. Upon reaching the Gulf 
stream she turned away to the eastward and com- 
menced her long cruise towards Europe, directly 
on the track of the thousands of vessels engaged in 
the transatlantic commerce,drifting blindly about 
at the mercy of wind and current. ‘The most re- 
markable feature is the zigzag track she followed 
in mid ocean between lat, 44 and 51 N., long. 33 
and 44 W., from the beginning of May till the 
end of October. Previous to this time she 
followed a course about ENE. at an average 
rate of about 32 miles a day, and subsequently she 
moved E. and NE., 1,260 miles in 84 days, being 
an average of 15 miles a day ; but during this 
interval of six months she remained within this 
comparatively small area, drifted back and forth 
by the Gulf stream and the Labrador current, 
and tossed about by the varying winds, a constant 
menace to navigation along the greatest high- 
way of ocean commerce in the world. During 
these six months alone she was reported by 36. 
vessels, three of which sighted her in a single 
day. In her cruise of 10 months and 10 days she 
traversed a distance of more than 5,000 miles, 
was reported 45 times, and how many more 
vessels passed dangerously near her at night and 
in thick weather it is impossible to even es- 
timate.” 

The meteorologist adds the by no means 
cheering information that it is “said that the 
number of derelicts recorded each month in 
the North Atlantic alone varies from 25 to 
45, and every great ocean storm largely in- 
creases the number.” 

Here is a bit of news from America which 
we trust foreshadows the beginning of the 
end of the crimping which has so long been 
rampant on the North-West coast. ‘“ An 
Act was passed by the United States Con- 
gress on the 21st February last for the pre- 
venting of, and punishment for enticing and 
harbouring seamen from vessels at the ports 
of Portland and Astoria, Oregon. The 
punishment for enticing is imprisonment for 
aterm not exceeding six months, or a fine 
not exceeding 200dol. Persons receiving any 
remuneration from a seaman for providing 
him with employment, or from any owner 
or master,or agent for supplying any seaman, 
are tobe punished by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 100 days, or by a fine 
not exceeding 200dol.” 


When will! the English Legislature grapple 
with crimping in British ports? When the 
seamen have a representative there, Till then, 
it seems, we must wait. 








At a meeting of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce, held in London on Wednesday, & 
resolution was carried in favour of rendering 
secondary education throughout the United 
Kingdom more eflicient and systematic. The 
resolution also urged the appointment of a Minister 





of Education. 
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SOME SEAFARERS. 


XXIV. 
ADMIRAL DE RUYTER. 


Under a little mound in the bay of old 
Sicilian Syracuse, which at high tide is 
covered by the blue Mediterranean water, 
lies buried the heart of the greatest of the 
Dutch admirals. In choosing that burial 
Jace the Dutch captains of 1675 seemed 
to have contempiated an unwonted symbolic 
act. It was as though they would have 
said :—‘ Let his heart be for ever with the 
sea.” For with the sea his heart had always 
been: on the sea it had known its truest 
life and greatest triumphs! Born in 1607, 
at busy Flushing, young De Ruyter, the 
brewer's son, went to sea as boatswain’s boy, 
when the usual trades had been tried and 
failed. Wild and vicious ashore, he became 
a hardworking and skilful fellow afloat, and 
at the early age of 16 was boatswain’s mate 
aboard a Dutch merchantman. Step by 
step the strong, bright lad rose till, in 1640, 
he was master of his own ship. He was 
famed for his knowledge of the charts, and 
in 1641, clever men being in great request, 
was actually made rear-admiral of a fleet 
destined to fight the Portuguese: His first 
naval undertakings were not successful, and 
he returned gladly to his old life as a mer- 
chant captain in the service of the Lampsens 
ef Flushing. Many are the tales told of his 
shrewdness and pluck when engaged in the 
African trade, but one must sutfice here. 
Running from Ireland to the States with a 
cargo of butter, he encountered a French 
pirate, who bore down on his unarmed ship 
with all the confidence of a big bully. De 
Ruyter’s men were in despair; not so De 
Ruyter. He ordered up kegs of butter, and 
so besmeared deck, bulwarks, ropes and all, 
that when the ruffians leapt aboard they shot 
about in all directions and fell an easy prey 
to the sly old Dutchmen. Arriving home 
one day in 1651, he made up his mind never 
togo to sea again. But before he had well 
time to settle down with his third wife, in 
his snug little house ashore, the Lords at The 
Hague sent him a parchment in which their 
“earnest, manly, pious, well-beloved, and 
faithful Captain De Ruyter” was appointed 
one of the vice-admirals against Blake. We 
need not again go into the details of the 
Commonwealth wars: they are sketched in 
our lives of Tromp and De Witt. Suffice it 
to say that during them De Ruyter was 
always to the front, that in the battle off 
Dover he behaved with unexampled bravery, 
and was recognised by all as the coming 
man, Peace being declared with England, 
De Ruyter was sent to the Mediterranean to 
chastise the pirates, many of them French- 
men, who molested the trade of England and 
the Dutch. Lalande, one of the most noto- 
nous, was snuffed out by him, and it was 
high time, for he had already seized upwards 
of £100,000 worth of Dutch property. In 
the great battle which cost De Witt his life, 
De Ruyter played his part with the victo- 
nous Dutch. On November 9th, 1659, his 
ships, to the number of 75, appesred before 
Nyborg, which was held by the Swedish 
army of occupation to be impregnable. De 
uyter surrounded it on three sides, and 
Poured broadside after broadside into the 
harrow streets, which were crowded with 
Swedes, The result of his terrific cannonade 
was the surrender of the Swedish army, and 

the liberation of Denmark. An ulterior 
result of the great Dutch victory was the 
arousing of English jealousy. Charles II., 
though he had for long been the guest of the 
Dutch, was only too glad to pick a quarrel 
with the men who would not allow his cousin 








to be Stadholder. But open war was not 
declared till De Ruyter, aided and abetted 
by his friend the great statesman, De Witt— 
a man who for country’s sake was often 
guilty of a little sharp practice—attacked 
the English ports on the west coast of 
Africa. Two expeditions against England, 
with De Ruyter in supreme command of the 
Dutch fleets and Grand Pensionary De Witt 
aboard the flagship as representative of the 
States, met only with storms and failure. 
At last, one June day, 85 Dutch men-of-war, 
having near 5,000 cannon and 22,000 men 
aboard, ran out from the harbours of Hol- 
land, and in no long time encountered 81 
English men-of-war, which, however, mounted 
heavier metal than the Dutch. For four 
days, beginning on June 11th, 1666, the 
armaments of the two great maritime Powers 
engaged in one of the most furious contests 
that has ever been fought on any sea. On 
one side were the veterans Monk, Ayescue, 
Tiddyman ; on the other De Ruyter, Evert- 
sen, Cornelis Tromp. To attempt to describe 
the battle would be to write a small treatise 
on heroics. Two great commanders from 
the Court of Louis XT¥., who stood hy De 
Ruyter’s side on the fourth day, vowed they 
had never witnessed anything so dreadful— 
swore that a battle on land was nothing to 
this. In the end the Dutch gained a slight 
advantage over their splendid adversaries. 
De Ruyter returned home with half a dozen 
great prizes and crowds of prisoners. Great 
was the joy in little struggling Holland. 
In England men put out the bonfires which 
had been too hastily lit, and thanked God 
for a deliverance. Evelyn wrote in his 
diary, “I went on shore at Sheerness, but 
here | beheld the sad spectacle, more than 
half that gallant bulwark of the kingdom 
miserably shattered ; hardly a vessel entire, 
but appearing rather so many wrecks and 
hulls, so cruelly had the Dutch mangled us.” 

On July 6th, another great battle was 
fought, and this time the Dutch were beaten. 
Pepys, the world-famed Clerk to the Admi- 
ralty, tells how the Duke of Albemarle saw 
De Ruyter bearing down on him in his 
ship the Seven Provinces. ‘‘ Now,” says he 
(chewing tobacco all the while), ‘will this 
fellow come and give me two broadsides, 
and then he shall run.” But De Ruyter 
stuck to him for two hours, and it was the 
duke who had to draw off. But a time 
came when even brave old De Ruyter lost 
heart. ‘“O God!” he cried, “why am 
I so wretched? Is there, then, amongst 
so many thousand bullets not one that 
could snatch me away?” The Republic lost 
prestige by this defeat, and England made 
the most of it. Captain Holmes swooped 
down and burnt 140 merchantmen lying in 
the road of Vlie. The Dutch were eager 
for peace. But whilst negotiations dragged 
on at Breda, cunning old De Witt suggested 
to De Ruyter the plan of that raid up the 
Thames and Medway which is still remem- 
bered in Kent and Essex. De Ruyter, on 
June 17th, anchored in the mouth of the 
Thames, and though Monk hurried down 
from London and sank ships in the river to 
bar the progress of the enemy, the Dutch- 
men managed to slip through a gap—seven 
vessels were sunk, but eight were wanted— 
and did some damage to the shipping near 
Gillingham. Two unrigged ships, the Royal 
Charles and the Unity, were swept off by 
the enemy, and there was a panic in London, 
Peace was consequently soon concluded, and 
De Ruyter enjoyed four years of rest. Very 
quiet rest it was, for the simple, God-fearing, 
homely sailor could never abide the glare of 
the Courts where he was invited. Like his 
friend John de Witt, the sturdy Republican 





statesman, he lived as a private burgher 
might. Men never saw him in a coach, or 
clad in any but a shabby captain’s uniform. 
He was essentially a man of the people, the 
kind-hearted friend of his sailors and of the 
poor. He might be seen any day sitting at 
his open window, which overlooked the 
shipping in Amsterdam, reading aloud to 
his wife and daughter. But a time came 
when Charles broke faith with the Dutch, 
and war again became inevitable. It seemed 
indeed as though the latter were to be swept 
from the face of the earth. The French 
entered the Netherlands, harrying, pillaging, 
burning. At sea the Enghsh and French 
fleets were leagued against the tottering 
Republic. It was on June 7th, 1672, that 
the rival fleets met in Solebay. “Skipper 
Zeger,” said sturdy De Ruyter, pointing out 
the Duke of York’s flagship to his master, 
“that’s our man.” “ We'll let him have it, 
sir.” The fight began with the grappling of 
the flagships, and a terrible fight it was. 
“Ts this fighting, sir?” said an English 
lieutenant, prisoner on board the Seven 
Provinces, to De Ruyter. “It is not yet 
noon, and we have already done more than 
in all the four days in 1666.” A deadly 
calm prevailed, and the battle raged under a 
dense cloud of smoke which hid everything 
from watchers on land. Lord Sandwich 
was burnt to death on his own ship; Ad- 
miral Van Ghent, of Medway fame, was 
killed on deck. The Seven Provinces shot 
3,500 balls away during the fight, but De 
Ruyter was calm and active throughout it 
all. ‘is this an admiral?” cried our lieu- 
tenant above quoted. ‘This is an admiral, 
a captain, a skipper, a sailor, and a soldier. 
This man, this hero, is everything at the 
same time.” 

The Dutch were not beaten. And it was 
well for them, for they had lost their land— 
it had been flooded to keep the French 
back—and their ships were now their last 
bulwark of defence. De Ruyter, whilst his 
old friends the De Witts were torn in pieces 
by a mad populace, whilst his home was 
besieged by a thievish mob, whilst his own 
life was threatened by assassins, continued 
faithfully serving his country. With the 
remnant of the Dutch, 52 ships in all, 
known as “the small handful,” he fought 
for the last time against the 145 vessels of 
the allies. He fought, and won! And the 
English, our forefathers of the 17th century, 
admitted that the man and the people he 
led were heroes. And a peace was made 
which was not broken for 1U0 years. 

In 1675 De Ruyter sailed for the last 
time. He was in ill-health, and wounds 
received by him in a fight with the French 
in the Mediterranean cost him his heroic 
life. Better would it have been had he 
died in his last great fight off the sunken 
coast of that country “the ruined greatness 
of which he seemed to support like an 
Atlas.” 








OPPOSED TO ANY WASTE. 

It happened in the Sunday-sckool at Hingham 
during the frosty weather. A lady teacher was going 
strong on the subject of Sabbath breaking, and part:- 
— referred to the pastime just then most popular 
—skating. 

“* But d’ye mean to say, miss,” asked a duil boy at 
the bottom of the class, “‘ you ain’t a-going skating 
on Sunday ?” 

** Certainly I’m not.” 

**Then you might lend us yer skates, miss.” 





DON’T BE UNREASONABLE. 

‘*That cider is as sour as vinegar!” he said, as he 
stood back from the bar with deep disgust on his face. 

“Yes,” replied the barkeeper. 

‘** Doesn’t that sign read ‘Sweet cider’?” 

“1t does.” 

* Well, then?” 

“That sign was put up two years ago. You don't 
suppose you can keep cider sweet for two years, do 
you?”—Detroit Free Press. 
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NOTICES. 


SkaFARING, published every Saturday, 
price one penny, will be sent to any part of 
the United Kingdom, post free, at the fol- 
lowing rates of subscription :— 


Twelve Months: ..cico0c.s.655.".. 6s. 6d. 
Bim Monthy 368 t eoe5 i sca ckas.: 3s, 3d. 
meres Bronte is... ls. 8d. 


SEAFARING will be sent at the same rate, 
post free, to any of the countries comprised 
in the postal union. 

All subscriptions must bé paid in ad- 
vance. 

All communications should be addressed 
to ARCHIBALD Cowik, SEAFARING Office, 150, 
Minories, London, E., to whom all Cheques 
and Post Office Orders must be made pay- 
able. The Editor declines all responsibility 
for rejected manuscripts, although when 
stamps are enclosed he will endeavour to 
return such matter as he may be unable to 
use. 








FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
TO SEAFARING. 


FREE INSURANCE. 


TWENTY POUNDS 


Will be paid (immediately on satisfactory 
proof of Death and Title), by The Scottish 
Assurance Corporation (Ltd.), to the 
legal representative of any person who is a 
Subscriber to SEAFARING for the current 
year, and who shall have been killed by any 
accident eitier on land or sea, including 
drowning, or who shall have been fatally 
injured thereby, should death result within 
21 days after such accident ; 

PROVIDED that at the time of such 
accident the person so killed or fatally in- 
jured was found to be the owner of a Sza- 
FARING Coupon, with his or her usual signa- 
ture written underneath in ink, and duly 
witnessed prior to the time of such accident 
occurring. 


Or, FIVE POUNDS 


Will be paid for loss of Clothes and Effects by 
Shipwreck. Notice of Claim under the Coupon 
must be given to The Scottish Assurance 
Corporation (Ltd.) within one month if 
the accident happened in or near the United 
Kingdom, or within one month after the 
date of the posting of the ship as lost at 
Lloyd’s, or within three months after ar- 
rival of ship at first port after accident, if 
same happened at sea, unless it can be proved 
that the owner of the Coupon was ship- 
wrecked, and not able to send notice within 
the specified time. The posting of ship at 
Lloyd’s as lost, or certified extract from 
ship’s log to be taken as evidence. 

No person following a seafaring life as 
his or her ordinary occupation shall be en- 
titled to the benefits of the Coupon unless he 
or she be a financial member (as defined by 
its rules) of the National Amalgamated 
Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Coupon, which’ is 
not transferable, is only genuine when it 
bears a receipt for a year’s subscription in 
advance to Szararinc. No subscriber can 





hold more than one of these Coupons. Its 
owner, before proceeding on a voyage, should 
leave it with his wife, nearest relative, 
friend, or legal representative. The Coupon, 
when issued, must be signed by the owner 
in the presence of a witness. This will be 
proof of ownership. The Secretaries of the 
various branches of the National Amalga- 
mated Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland are authorised to receive 
subscriptions for SEAFARING, and will be 
supplied with books of Coupons immediately. 
Subscriptions will also be received and 
Coupons issued at the office of SEAFARING, 
150, Minories, London, E. 


Thenames of the Branch Secretaries of 
the National Amalgamated Sailors’and Fire- 
men’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the offices of the respective Branches of 
that Union are as follow :— 


ABERDEEN.—Jas. C. Thompson, 58, Ship-row. 

Arprossan.—J. Adams, Factor, Harbour-place. 

Barrow-1n-Furness.—E. Clayton, 16, Hawke- 
street. 

Betrast. —J. Farquharson, 56, Cc rporation- 
street. 

BIRKENHEAD. — Alexander Shepherd, Grapes 
Hotel, Bridge-street. 

Carpirr.—John Gardner, Ascot House, Beau- 
champ-street. 

Cork.—Jeremiah Donovan,26, Lower George’s- 
street. 

Dusiin.—J. A. H. McIntyre, 31, Eden Quay. 

Donpgr.—H. McKendrick, Mariners’ Hall, 48, 
Candle-lane. 

Guascow.—M. E. Darby, 13, 
street. 

Gootr.—James Hill, 35, North-street. 

GRAVESEND.—J. Wildgoose, 13, Prospect-place. 


James Watt- 


Greenock. — E. Donnelly, 11, Cathcart- 
street. 

Hutt. — George Reid, Prussian Chambers, 
Posterngate. 

Leiru.—R. Smith, Trafalgar Halls, 54, Bernard- 
street. 


LiverPoot (South End).— Wm. Nicholson, 
Trades Hall, Duke-street. 

LiverPoot (North End).—James Stuart, 116a, 
Derby-road, Bootle. 

Lonpon (Tower Hill).—-A. R. Abbott, 3, Mint- 
pavement, Tower Hill, E. 

Lonpon (Tidal Basin).—R. Cassie, 1, Tickford- 
terrace, Tidal Basin, E. 

Lonpon (Green’s Home Branch). —T. J. Wilson, 
9, Jeremiah-street, East India-road, E. 


LONDONDERRY.—Thos. McGowan, 5, Waterloo- 
street. 

Newcastte.-—Johu Mansell, 5, Broad Chere, 
Quay-side. 

Newport (Mon.).—-John Phillips, 31, Ruperra- 
street. 


Srauam Harsour.—Richard Raine, Duke of 
Wellington Hotel, Railway-street, South. 

Suretps (South). — Wm. Lonsdale, Lockhart’s 
Coffee Tavern, Milldam. 

SureLps (North).—George Stewart. 

Sunpertanp.—J. H. Wilson, 174, High-street 


East. 

Swansea.—R. Thomas, Colosseum Hotel, Wina- 
street. 

Workineton, — Thomas Dobson, 20, Botney- 
street. 





WALTER FOSTER, 


PRACTICAL, 


Artistic, and Commercial Printer, 
ALBION PRINTING WORKS, 


ALBION PLACE, 
HIGH STREET, 


Sou TEAMYP Ton. 





EstIMATES ON APPLICATION FOR Every Dess- 
CRIPTION OF WORK. 





SEAFARING MEN 


Should Join without Delay 


THE NATIONAL AMALGAMATED SAILORS’ 
AND FIREMEN’S UNION 
Of Great Britain and Ireland. 





Among the chief objects of this powerful 
Union are :— 

**(1) To improve the condition and protect the 
interests of all classes of seafaring men. (2) To 
establish homes for seamen in all places where 
the Executive Committee deem it expedient. 
(3) To ake advances of money to seafaring men 
at low interest on security of their wages and 
allotment notes. (4) To endeavour to obtain 
reasonable hours of duty, and to maintain fair 
rates of wages. (5) To assist members whose 
interests have been damaged by reason of promi- 
nent services rendered to the society. (6) To 
afford legal assistance, either as plaintiff or de- 
fendant, to any member of the society in respect of 
matters arising out of, or incidental to, his employ. 
ment as a sailor or sea-going fireman, cook or 
steward, including claims for wages, damages for 
breach of contract for wages, compensation for 
injuries, claims for salvage, alleged liability for 
negligence or misconduct involving loss or for. 
feiture of wages or involving penalties, and all 
claims and liabilities, whether under the Merchant 
Shipping or any other Act or Acts of Parliament, 
or otherwise, of what nature soever, so arising or 
incidental as aforesaid, nevertheless, to the rules 
of the society ; and to provide for the maintenance 
of members detained on shore till their cases are 
tried. (7) To use every effort to provide for the 
safety of ships work in order to prevent loss of 
life at sea. (8) To provide a better class of men 
for the merchant service, and to see that all mem- 
bers that are engaged through the Union shall be 
on board at the appointed time and in a sober con- 
dition ready for work. (9) To provide assistance 
to shipwrecked mariners. (10) To provide assist- 
ance to members who are travelling in search of 
work. (11) To put seafaring men, intending to 
become members but for the time being unable to 
pay, on thesame footing as paying members, 
except with regard to financial benefits, by grant- 
ing them Privilege Cards. (12) And to provide 
funds for the relief of members in sickness or tem- 
porary disablement, and for their respectable 
interment.” Full particulars on application at 
any of the branches of the, Union. 





Harmonium, and American 
Organ Warehouse. 


HAMMOND & SON, 
4a, ABOVE BAR, 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Pianos, &c., on the Three Years’ System, from 
10s. per month. 


JAMES BRACKEN, 


SEAMEN’S UNION 


BOARDING HOUSE, 


182, BROOMIELAW, GLASCOW. | 


ROLE’S 
Tea, Coffee, & Dining Rooms, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


(Two minutes’ walk from Railway and Docks.) * 
Hot Joints from 12 till 2. Charges Moderate. 


Pastry and other Refreshments at all hours of the 
day. Well-aired Beds. 


JOHN McINNES, 
SEAMSN'S UNION BOARDING HOUSE 


12, Anduston Quay, 


GLASGOW. 


Pianoferte, 
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Seataring. 


TH& ORGAN OF THE SEAFARING CLASS. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 30th, 1889. 











MAN THE WINDLASS! 


GgaraRING, which met with some dirty 
weather last winter, and had to be laid up in 
dry dock for a time, again runs up her Blue 
Peter and prepares to weigh anchor. This 
time she is freighted with a cargo more 
valuable than ever. Her skipper has, thanks 
to the aid of the Scottish Assurance Corpora- 
tion, succeeded in solving the problem of 
how to make some provision for the depen- 
dents of such seafaring men as perish in the 
execution of their dangerous duty. It is 
true that £20 is but poor compensation to a 
widow for the loss of “the stronger heart 
which once had beat beside her own,” 
especially when it was the heart of her bread- 
winner. But it is exactly £20 better than 
nothing—which is all she has usually got 
hitherto from “the mightiest of all people 
under Heaven,” whose might is the fruit of her 
husband’s toil. When the rich who mock 
the sufferings of the poor by a lavish distri- 
bution of tracts shall offer to the dependents 
of seafaring men something better, we shall 
rejoice exceedingly. Meanwhile it is deeply 
gratifying to us to have accomplished so 
much. Other newspapers, it may be said, 
give their readers insurance policies for 
£100 and even more, but these are not given 
to seafaring men to cover death by ship- 
wreck, The reason that SEAFARING does 
not offer £100 policies is simply that a news- 
paper must be conducted on commercial 
principles if it is to succeed, and if we offered 
£100 policies we should be offering some- 
thing that the paper could not afford to pay 
for, as the premium ona £100 policy is much 
higher in the case of a seafaring man than 
in any other,because of the dangers attending 
his calling under existing conditiors. To 
insure a seafaring man’s life for £20 and his 
clothes for £5 costs, indeed, ten times as 
much as to insure a landsman for £100. 
That is exactly the reason that no other 
newspaper has ever issued insurance coupons 
to seafaring men before. The reason that 
SEAFARING is able to do it is that the perma 
nent success of this paper is insured by the 
cordial co-operation of the seafaring class of 
these islands. Crowded meetings of seafar- 
ing men in the principal ports of England, 
Treland, Scotland, and Wales have unani- 
mously passed resolutions pledging themselves 
“tosupport the newspaper called SEAFARING,” 
and delegates from them have translated 
this determination into a legal covenant. 
SEAFARING—and with Seararine the cause of 
the seafaring class—is therefore stronger 
to-day than ever. The “tight little craft 
SEAFARING,” as so many of our readers 
kindly call it, must take advantage of this 
fair wind to get to sea without waiting to 
effect all at once the many improvements 
that we intend to make. In calling all hands 
to man the windlass and get her under way 
it may be well to emphasise the fact that 
whether her voyage is to be long, prosperous, 





and happy must largely depend upon sea- 
faring folk and their friends. If they 
take care that Seararine shall not be 
boycotted by advertisers we shall take 
care that SEAFARING shall be worth 
reading. For want of space we cannot at 
present discuss the marvellous development 
of the National Amalgamated Sailors’ and 
Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
whose objects we commended, and whose 
great future we indicated last August. 
Neither can we this week deal with the 
grievances which a deputation from that 
body laid the other day before the President 
of the Board of Trade. But we must add that 
it is because we believe in that Union and 
know that a powerful trades’ union is_ the 
only hope of salvation for the seafaring class 
of this country, that we have deliberately 
excluded from the benefits of our insurance 
scheme all seafaring folk who are so foolish 
as not te belong to that Union. Not for 
the purpose of punishing them for their 
folly, but for the purpose of inducing them 
to enter the Union have we taken this step, 
and we trust it will move them to join hands 
with their fellow seamenin their noble struggle 
against injustice and wrong, thus enabling 
the Union to carry the banner of brother- 
hood from victory on to victory. 








NAUTICAL NEWS. 

NAVIGATION has opened at Nicolaieff. 

A FOREIGN OFFICE telegram states that quaran- 
tine has been imposed in Spain on arrivals from 
Santos. 

H.M. TURRET ship Cyclops has been completed at 
Sheerness for service by the addition, at a cost of 
£10,000, of a superstructure, to render her more 
efficient as a seagoing ironclad. 

THREE hundred and seventy men were on 
Saturday discharged from Devonport dockyard. 
They belonged to the Chief Constructor’s and 
Engineer’s Department. 

Ir is reported that arrangements have been 
made whereby the long-standing rivalry between 
the Wilson and Arrow lines will cease.~ It is de- 
cided that in future the traffic will be carried at 
rates that will meet the views of both companies. 

A BRITISH steamer, brigantine rigged, with hull 
a with a red streak, and white funnel with 

slack top, was seen on the 22nd in lat 36 N, long. 
72 W, with machinery disabled and a steamer 
standing by her. 

MESSRS. WILLIAM’ KING AND Co., 
Liverpool, have, it is said, sold the 
steamer Coila, of Glasgow, to North American 
owners ; alsoa new quadruple boat, building at 
Sunderland, 3,450 tons deadweight, to West 
Hartlepool owners. 

THE effect of the great activity at the ship- 
building ports is shown by the fact that the sum 
paid by the Shipbuilders’ Society to the men out 
of work has greatly decreased. It was as high as 
£1 19s. 9d. per member on the average of 1884, 
and it has yearly fallen until for the past year it 
was only 5s. 9d. per member. 

Ir is said that the capital has already been sub- 
scribed for the formation of a company to run a 
regular line of steamers from St. Louis (Mo.) to 
Buenos Ayres. It is added that the steamers will 
be specially constructed with a view to navigating 
the Mississippi. 

THE Director of Naval Construction, Mr. 
White, proposes to read a paper upon the designs 
of the new battleships before the Institution of 
Naval Architects. Sir E. J. Reed’s opinions both 
as a designer and shipbuilder will thus be tested 
by a competent and technical body. Sir E. J. 
Reed is a vice-president ot the institution. 

THE chief port of Guatemala (San Jose) is 
soon to be illuminated by electricity. 

A STRONG gale was blowing off the Orkneys on 
Tuesday, and a packet boat and several small 
craft foundered. 

AT the rooms of the Mercantile Marine Service 
Association, Liverpool, last Tuesday, Captain 
Lewis, of the Lebu, was presented with a testi- 
monial for saving life. 

A TELEGRAM from Ottawa announces that the 
Government of Canada has decided to renew the 





fishery licences under the modus vivendi this 
season, 

ACCORDING to a careful estimate, the number 
of war vessels launched last year by the naval 
powers of the world was 60, while more than 100 
were building when it closed. 

ON Tuesday 41 firemen and trimmers belonging 
to the Inman steamer City of Berlin were fined 
two days’ pay for refusing to work on Saturday 
a March 9th, when the vessel was at New 

ork, . 

AT a meeting of the South Shields Local Marine 
Board Mr. William Havelock, late mate of the 
barque 4rthurstonc, of Dundee, has been presented 
on hehalf of the Freneh Government, with a gold 
medal and diploma, for bravery in reseuing part 
of the erew of the French barq ue Etoile du Sud, 
off Valparaiso, on August 6th last. 

A RETURN of the shipping entered and cleared 
at Cherbourg shows an increase of over 10,000 
tons in British vessels with cargoes in 1888 as 
compared with 1887. In view of the considerable 
movement of passengers and goods between Eng- 
land and France during the present year, it is 
> aren that the daily steam service between 
Cherbourg and Weymouth,which was abandoned 
some time ago, should be restarted. Still further 
steps are being taken to connect St. Malo with 
the railway, as a Belgian company has contracted 
to make a steam tramway to Saintervan and 
Parame, the central station to be near the Ouest 
railway station. 

THE Consul-General for Roumania, in a report 
to the Government, dated Galatz, February 18th, 
writes that of the shipping which cleared from the 
Danube last year 71 per cent. were British, the 
total tonnage of the British vessels leaving the 
river being nearly 10 times as much as that of 
the shipping of any other nation. -There is a 
general tendency noticeable towards increase in 
the size of the vessels employed, the average ship 
having a greater burden by 4 per cent. than was 


‘the ease during the previous year. 


A MEETING of the Local Marine Board at 
Sunderland, to inquire into a charge of drunken- 
ness against Robert Moody, late chief engineer of 
the John Redhead (s), of Middlesbrough, has 
resulted in the court deciding to suspend his 
certificate for three months. 

THE Board of Trade have awarded their silver 
medal for gallantry in saving life at sea to William 
Murray, commissioned coastguard boatman, at 
Portpatrick, for his gallant and praiseworthy 
services on the occasion of the wreck at that place 
of the barque Roseneath, of Glasgow, on the 2nd 
February last. The Roseneath drove on the rocks 
at Portpatrick during a very heavy snowstorm, 
and lost four of her crew, with the mate’s wife 
and child... The remainder, five.in number, were 
safely landed-under most -«langerous and difficult 
circumstances, by means of the rocket —— 
William Murray specially distinguished himself 
on the occasion by going down on a very dan- 
gerous part of the rocks to clear the whip (an 
cdieds Mondinastl with the life-saving apparatus), 
which had got foul. He also risked his own life in 
going down over the face of the rocks and assist- 
ing the shipwrecked crew up the rocks. 

A telegram from Rio de Janeiro, dated 23rd 
inst., states :—‘‘ Epidemic now appears to be 
at an end.” Soh. 

THERE is reason to fear that theship Conserva, 
which was recently released from the blockade of 
Hayti, has foundered on the voyage northward, 
all hands, numbering 40, being drowned. 

THE official inquiry into the circumstances con- 
nected with the stranding of the Calvilla s, of 
Searborough, on Salvo Reef, Faro Island, Gott- 
land, on the 8th ult., opened on the 27th instant, 
at Hull. 

BALTIMORE is going ahead fast, says the 
Financial News, as a shipping port, knocking out 
Philadelphia altogether, and as a counterpoise to 
the movement in the latter city for oe the 
harbour, Baltimore talks of a ship canal across the 
Delaware peninsular. There are no difficulties in 
the way, and the result would be to shorten the 
voyage to ports in Northern Europe by 300 miles, 
and to give Baltimore an immense pull in the 
Atlantic coasting trade. 

BEFORE the Marine Court of Hamburg, an 
inquiry has been held into the circumstances of 
the collision which took place on the 19th Decem- 
ber last in the English Channel off Cherbourg, 
between the German steamer Borussia and the 
British sailing vessel Astracana. The crew of the 
Astracana (20 persons) were taken on board the 
Borussia and taken into Cherbourg. The court 
came to the conclusion that the collision was due 
to the action of the Astracana, seeing that she 
altered her course in contravention of article 22 of 


the International Sailing Rules, and so hindered — 


the free steering of the steamer. 

A suorT Bill has passed through the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and has been sent up to the 
Senate, having for its object the restriction of 
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the shipping trade between France and Algeria to 
the French flag. Only 2°6 = cent. of this trade 
is at present in the hands of foreigners. 

Tue Bristol Marine Board sat on Saturday for 
the trial of Henry Stephens, master of the steamer 
Excelsior, of Cardiff, who was, on February 
9th, so drunk and incapable of performing his 
duties that he nearly ran the vessel ashore off 
Ilfracombe. Several witnesses spoke in support 
of the charge, and the court suspended accused’s 
certificate for 12 months. : 

AN inquiry has just been held at Rostock into 
the collision between the German ship Neorthamp- 
ton and the British steamer Mycan, on the 
morning of June 23rd, 1888, about 55 sea 
miles NNE of the Longships. The shock caused 
the sinking of both vessels, and two of the crew 
of the Northampton were drowned. With the 
exception of these two both crews were saved by 
means of the boats, and were rescued by the 
schooner Grace Darling and taken into Plymouth. 
The Marine Court of Rostock found that the 
collision was due to a false manceuvre on the part 
of the Agean, and no blame was attached to 
the Northampton. 

THERE has been issued by Lloyd’s Register a 
circular on the question of the liability of vessels 
built of steel to corrosion. It states that where 
‘the surfaces of vessels built of steel have not been 
properly sealed and then protected with good 
paint, steel is liable to great deterioration from 
corrosion: The committee urge that the pre- 
caution should be taken of having steel vessels 
slaced in dry dock within six months after launch- 
ing, so that proper scaling and coating may take 
place, if needed. This is rather a significant 
circular. Possibly, however, the same result would 
be obtained if the steel plates were procured of 
good quality from reliable makers. 

NEws comes from New York that 30 Scotch stone- 
cutters, who arrived on the previous day by the 
Cunard steamer Etruria, are detained on board, 
and will not be allowed to land until it has been 
ascertained whether they may not have been 
brought in violation of the contract labour law. 

THE determination of the English Government 
to re-appoint the Committee on Immigration has, 
it is stated, been influenced by the result of an in- 
quiry undertaken by the Board of Trade, which 
shows that the number of immigrants is steadily 
increasing. In 1886 the number was a trifle under 
109,000 ; in 1887 it ran up to 119,000; and last 
year it nearly touched 129,000. 

A TELEGRAM dated Paris, March 25, says the 
Deputies representing the Departments of Cotes- 
du-Nord, Ile-et-Vilaine Manche, and Seine In- 
ferieure were received that day by MM.Tirard and 
Spuller, upon whom they urged the expediency of 
taking in hand the question of the neutralisation 

of the banks of Newfoundland during the fishing 
season. The Deputies pointed out that this ques- 
tion might be usefully connected with that of 
collisions at sea, upon which the United States 
last year proposed the assembling of an Inter- 
national Conference. M. Spuller promised the 
deputation to communicate diplomatically with 
the Maritime States ieneuentalh in the matter of 
collisions at sea with which the pro neutrali- 
sation of the banks of Newfoundland was con- 
nected. 

INTELLIGENCE has been received from Mexico 
of a terrible fatality. A steamer crowded with 
excursionists foundered while on its passage across 
Lake Chapala, and a number of the passengers 
were drowned. Fifty bodies have been recovered 
from the wreck and several more are still sub- 
merged. 

THE result of a private inquiry which was held 
recently into the non-action of the Buckie lifeboat 
when a Portknockie boat, the Alexander and 
Helen, was wrecked at the mouth of the Cluny 
harbour, resulting in the drowning of one of the 
crew, has been received. The inquiry was held 
by Lieutenant Foote, district inspector of life- 
boats, who gives it as his opinion that there 
was no use in having the lifeboat ready in the 
harbour, as, owing to the narrowness of the 
entrance, the heaviness of the sea, and the wind 
blowing into the entrance the boat could not be 
got out, and that the chance of her services being 
required inside the harbour was remote. He finds, 
however, that the coxswain was guilty of an error 
of judgment in not endeavouring, in spite of the 
excitement, to have the lifeboat Scothed immedi- 
ately the Alexander and Helen struck the pier. 
A letter from Mr. Dibdin, secretary of the Life- 
boat Institution, intimates the thanks of the 
institution in vellum and framed to William 
Cowie, insurance agent, and Sidney Smith, fish- 
eirer, for their laudable efforts in small boats 
assisting to save five of the crew of the Alexander 
and Helen, and 10s. is given to each of the six 
men who also gave assistance on board the two 
boats. William Wood and James Slater, fisher- 
men, who jumped into the water with ropes tied 


round their waists and saved a man,were awarded 
£1 each. 7 

INFORMATION has reached Stornaway of the 
swamping of two fishing boats and the drowning 
of their crews, amounting to 12 men, whilst they 
were making for the Port of Ness Harbour. The 
names of the boats’ crews who were drowned are 
as follows: Donald Smith and crew of the boat 
Look Sharp. Donald Smith, skipper, North Dell 
Ness, aged 48 years, leaves a widow and three 
children ; Alexander Smith, aged 21, his son ; John 
Macleod, 26, North Dell, leaves a widow and four 
children ; Norman Mackenzie, 36, Cross Ness, 
leaves a widow and three children ; Allan Macleod 
(Maleolm), 26, leaves an old mother and invalid 
brother dependent on him ; Donald Morison, 24, 
Cross, unmarried, aged father and mother de- 
pending on him. The other boat’s crew 
all resided at Lionel Ness. As regards the boat 
Sy 218 Diligence, the names of the crew are: 
Donald Morison, skipper, aged 38 years, leaves a 
widow and five chitaren ; John Campbell, 50 
years, leaves a widow and seven children; Angus 
Campbell, Norman’s son, 22; Kenneth Murray, 
24; Allan Smith, John’s son, 24; the last three 
were unmarried. Six widows, 26 children, and 
four dependents have been by this terrible 
disaster rendered utterly destitute. 

THE death is announced of Joseph Woolley, 

LL.D., F.R.A.S. The deceased was formerly Prin- 
cipal of the School of Mathematics and Naval 
Construction at Portsmouth, and in 1860 was 
instrumental in founding the Institution of Naval 
Architects. 
_ PRESIDENT HARRISON has issued a proclama- 
tion warning foreign fishing vessels against enter- 
ing the waters of Behring Sea, within the dominion 
of the United States, for unlawful fishing for fur- 
bearing animals or salmon. 

AMONG the passengers by the P. and O. steamer 
Carthage, which arrived at Plymouth on Monday, 
from Australia, were Captain Burns and part of 
the crew of the ship Benan, of Neath, from Car- 
diff for Hong Kong, which was wrecked on De- 
cember 23rd off Point Cloate, on the north-west 
coast of Western Australia. The Benan ran on 
to a reef, having been carried out of her 
reckoning by unusually strong currents. The 
crew remained three days at the place where the 
wreck occurred, and then walked 80 miles through 
the bush to a sheep station, where a cutter was 
obtained which took them to Cameroons, Western 
Australia ; thence they were conveyed to Albany, 
where Captain Burns embarked in the Carthage. 
A court of inquiry, which was held to ascertain 
the cause of the shipwreck, exonerated the 
captain from any blame. 

ON the prosecution of the Board of Trade, at 
Newcastle, William Welsh, master of the steamer 
James Kelso, has been fined £20 and costs for un- 
lawfully carrying grain between decks on his 
vessel on a voyage oun Sebastopol to Rotterdam. 

THE Bute Dock Company at Cardiff have given 
£1,000, besides a free site, to the proposed 
Missions to Seamen Church and Institute, which 
is to replace the old mission ship there, H.M.S. 
42-gun frigate Thisbe, the last of the old hulks 
once appropriated as church ships for merchant 
seamen around our coasts. 

Mr. GoopwYN LEwIs has just completed a 
fine painting in oils of Christ walking on the 
waters, with St. Peter sinking in the foreground, 
for the Missions to Seamen Church for the port of 
Sunderland. The figures are rather less than 
life-size, the whole picture being 6ft. 9in. high. 
The pose of the Saviour is replete with calm 
dignity, the treatment of both figures being 
realistic. The water is especially well treated, so 
that the nautical congregations will not find any 
professional errors to mar their enjoyment of what 
is a very striking picture. It is being engraved 
on reduced size, and comes out well in black and 
white. 

IN the Greenock Sheriff Court on Monday, be- 
fore Sheriff Nicholson, Kenneth M‘Caskill, de- 
scribed as a seaman and belonging to Stornoway, 
was charged, at the instance of the Board of 
Trade, with having at or near Princes Pier, on the 

20th of March, persuaded Alexander Pirrie and 
James Blood, who were engaged as seamen the 
previous day to serve on a vo yage from Glasgow 
to Brazil on board the British ts atlared Lucy, to 
desert or absent themselves from duty on board 
said vessel. He pleaded not guilty, and was de- 
fended by Mr. Alf. Macnaughton. Mr. Robert Blair 
prosecuted. From theevidenceit appeared M‘Caskill 
met the two men while they were ashore and 
used his influence with them, in the presence of 
the ship’s agent and the captain, to leave the 
vessel. He would not allow them to proceed on 
board, and it was not until the evening that Blood 
managed to get out of his hands and return to the 
vessel. Mr. Macnaughton stated to the court 
that accused was drunk at the time, and remem- 





bered little about the case. The Sheriff said the 
charge had been clearly proved, and the penalty 














would be £3, with £1 10s. expenses, failing pay- 
ment, one month’s imprisonment. 


At Kirkealdy, Thomas William Oliver, master 
and Edward Hutton, mate, of the ketch Hquity of 
Hull, have been charged with smuggling, in 89 
far as they had concealed in their vessel 64, 
manufactured tobacco, 441b. cigars, and a quan. 
tity of perfumed spirits. Both pleaded guilty 
but stated that they had no_ intention of 
smuggling, and if the Customs’ officer had asked 
them they would have told him of the tobaceo 
and cigars being on board. The superintendent 
explained that it was not necessary for the officcy 
to ask them, seeing that they had not come from 
a foreign port, only from London, and that they 
had got the tobacco, cigars, and perfumed spirits 
from a vessel on the passage with intent to de- 
fraud the Customs. dhe justices imposed a fine 
of £5 3s. lld. each, with 10s. 3d. of expenses, 
with the option of two months’ imprisonment. 
Both fines were paid. 

Our Newcastle correspondent writes that the 
branch of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, 
opened there on the 2Ist inst., is steadily in- 
creasing. 

THE captain of a steamer which has arrived at 
New York reports that on the 23rd inst., in lati- 
tude 37, longitude 74, he saw a life raft on which 
were two dead bodies. The raft bore the ittserip- 
tion, ‘* Captain Jonathan Cone, builder, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware.” A quantity of wreckage was 
also observed. 

Last Wednesday nine of the crew of the 
steamer Sumatra arrived in Liverpool. The 
vessel was carrying a cargo of kerosene from 
Batoum to Bombay, when fire broke out and the 
crew had to abandon her. 

ONE of the results of the recent burning of the 
training ship Cumberland in the Clyde has been 
the doubling of the fire insurance premium on the 
Mars Training Ship, the amount being raised from 
5s. to 10s. 6d. per £100. 

A BOARD OF TRADE inquiry into the circum- 
stances connected with the loss of the Dundee 
barque Adelaide Baker was held at Dundee on 
Wednesday. The vessel recently stranded and 
became a total wreck on Florida Reef. 

CAPTAIN STANNARD, the master of the steamer 
Critic, which arrived at Leith on Sunday from 
New York, states that he met with very bad 
weather when about 600 miles out from New 
York. The vessel left on the 22nd of last month. 
On the 26th a hurricane came on from the east- 
wards, and continued for two days, accompanied 
with tremendous cross seas, which repeatedly 
broke over the ship. During the storm the boats 
and ventilators were washed away, the windows 
of the wheelhouse broken, and other damage done 
to the deck. The lifeboat was smashed and 
carried with great force against the funnel, nearly 
cutting it in two. The captain brought home 
12 men, the crew of the barque Orvarred, of 
Christiania, which was bound from Brunswick to 
Liverpool with resin, and which was abandoned 
at sea in a sinking condition. The barquentine 
Kaleda, of Ayr, took the men off their sinking 
vessel, and landed them at St. Michael’s. 

IN the House of Commons, last Wednesday, Sir 
E. Birkbeck moved the second reading of the Re- 
moval of Wrecks Act (1877) Amendment Bill, the 
object of which is the demolition of sunken 
wrecks endangering coast navigation and lifeboat 
service. Mr. Grotrian thought there was no 
necessity for the Bill, as ample powers for 
removing wreckage existed in the present Act. 
He pointed out that in the instance of the 
Humber Conservancy Commissioners, who 
had no power to levy dues on shipping, the 
cost of raising wrecks would prove an exception- 
ally heavy burden. The Hull Trinity House Cor- 
poration were against the measure as well as the 
Conservators. Mr. Penrose Fitzgerald, Sir Savile 
Crossley, and Major Rasch supported the Bill. 
Mr. Grotrian withdrew his opposition on the un- 
derstanding that the Bill should be amended to 
meet his ition, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach said 
he agreed that the cost of moving dangerous 
wrecks should be borne by the Mercantile Marine 
Fund. He would communicate with the light- 
house authorities as to any necessity for amend 
ments to the measure. The Bill was then read a 
second time. 








We rigs 4 regret to announce that John Bright 
died at half-past eight o’clock on Wednesday 
morning after an illness of many months. 

President Harrison has appointed Mr. Robert T. 
Lincoln United States Minister to England. Mr 
Lincoln is a son of Abraham Lincoln. 

At the Mansion House on Wednesday, the 
claims for a scheme for erecting a technical insti- 
tute in each of the four boroughs of Hackeag: 
aca and St. Pancras were forcibly 
urged. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOREIGNERS IN BRITISH SHIPS. 
To the Editor. 

pear Mr. EpiTor,—I have taken your paper 
and think it a splendid little craft. I am an 
engineer, and I thank the secretary of the Amal- 

ated Sailors and Firemen’s Union at Glasgow 
et taking his cause so much in his heart. It will 
he a hard fight, but, no doubt, he will reap his 
fortune in the future by seeing competent men 
take the places of the turnpike-road sailors, and 
British hearts in the place of the foreigners now 
employed in certain companies. I have been 
down to the docks on Sundays and seen Lascars 
dothed insuch a way asto be a disgracetocivilisa- 
tion, Sir, it is a fact, I would not take a lady 
round the Royal Albert Docks on any account. 

Thesmell of the food is enough to turn anyone 
yp, sir, and is not the P. and O. one of our best, 
or at least supposed to be one of the best, com- 

ies afloat? Hoping I am not trespassing on 
your time and space, I remain, yours faithfully, 
H. PAYNE. 
il, Trinity-street, Barking-road, 
Canning Town, London. 
LAND SHARKS. 
Yo the Editor. 

DEAR StrR,—Please allow me space in your valu- 
able paper to bring before the seafaring classes the 

yoss injustice we, as a class, are subjected to in 
entering the Port of Fiume, Austria. Well, sir, 
mentering the port of Fiume on February 7th, 
1989, and having no knowledge of the Customs 
requirement of Austria, and being busily engaged 
about my duties as mate of a steamer, the first 
thing that I heard was a request from the Customs 
officer for all hands to come to show their tobacco. 
Well, limmediately sent all the seamen to their 
forecastle to do so, going myself to my berth 
and unlocking the door, and opened the drawer, 
and showed the officer what I had, viz., a little 
over one quarter of a pound of shag tobacco, 
which he at once ran into the captain’s cabin with. 
Not thinking anything unusual in this, I took my 
seamen and proceeded on with the mooring of the 
steamer, but shortly after I was called to the 
cabin, and the tide-waiter, as we should call him 
in England, or the chief of the Customs, 
aiter asking me my name and place of birth, age, 
te, informed me? by an interpreter that I 
shuld be fined about £3. ext day an 
oficer arrived at the ship, and again I 
was informed the fine would be _ nine 
forins and some soldis which I pointedly 
refused to pay. Next I was taken to the Custom 
House of Fiume, there to see the head of that 
department, and after explaining the matter to 
him he told me he would be foreed to levy a fine 
though the smallest amount he possibly could, 
ele it must go before the Tribunal, which would 
mean, perhaps, my having to attend for two or 
three days, so depriving my employers of my ser- 
viees for two or three days by keeping me from 
my duties. 

erefore the fine being only the small sum of 
two florins 33 soldi sooner than be kept from my 
work on board my ship I paid it, but Ido think it 
rt justice to the seafaring classes that they 
should know to what injustice they may be sub- 
ected by the Customs authorities on visiting the 
ortof Fiume, Austria. 

I think we as men and officers in steamships 
earn all our small pittance of wages without 
having it robbed from us by such trickery. 

Trusting you will oblige by inserting this, I 
Temain yours respectfully 

Gro. 'T. Luccock. 
Chief Officer ss. Coronet. 


GRIEVANCES OF SEAFARING MEN. 


To the Editor. 

_ Stk,—How many voices have blended together 

i singing the lines— 

“0, Father, in Thy mercy save 
Our sailors on the ses.” 

How many hearts have beat, and heads dropped,as 
their mouths gave utterance to these words. Many 
4 mother and: sister, and others dearer though not 
sisters, have felt their eyes moisten when listening 
to that prayer for Jack’s safety, being aware 
that some loved one of theirs had for some time 
n missing or perhaps lost during the last 
reat storm. Yes, all unite in praying 
or Jack’s safety, all agree his calling is 
dangerous, dreary, and uncomfortable ; all 
fd a willing hand to fill the charity-box 
When it is passed around on behalf of widows and 
orphans created by commercial greed. Yes, 
shipowners themselves oft times appear as_ sailors 
friends, but_how far will their interest in shipping 
allow their friendship torun? Many of them no 
doubt are men who have done, and will still do a 





age deal for the burden bearers of the ocean, 
mut there are also amongst their ranks callous- 
hearted individuals who care not what becomes of 
their employes solong as they can accumulate 
their £s. d. 

Many of them consider it their duty to 
employ as few men as possible, pay the lowest 
wage the men will accept, and teed our sailors 
with the worst class of provisions they can pur- 
chase, and give them even little of them. Their 
actions often make me think of the words of Sect- 
land’s bard— 


“*Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


A story was told me by a sailor’s widow the 
other day. Captain M——n, of Hull, representing 
a firm of shipowners, found himself waited 
upon by two women, who humbly requested him 
to give a helping hand to bury a poor coloured fire- 
man, who had been for many years in the employ 
of the firm he represented. It appears the poor 
“nigger” was a thrifty, industrious, hardwork- 
ing, honest fellow, and was sailing smoothly along 
with the tide, until one day a coal bucket fel 
upon his head. This, I believe, was the means of 
deranging the man’s mind. At any rate he was 
rendered unfit for ordinary work, and he 
knocked about for a short time, then died, ‘a 
sojourner in a_ strange land.” But the 
two women referred to sympathised with the 

oor creature. They found his discharges upon 
1im, and they naturally thought the best thing 
they could do would be to request Captain 
M——n to bury him. They did it, but the captain 
was dumbfoundered. 

‘*What!” exclaimed he, ‘“‘me bury a nigger!” 

‘* Well,” replied one of the fair ones, ‘“‘he was 
in your 7 for vm a year, and until 
that coal-bucket fell on his head ——.” 

“Stop,” said the captain, furiously, ‘‘do you 
want to gull me? Think you lam so soft as to 
believe a coal-bucket could hurt a nigger’s head ? 
No, no, I had a captain to bury yesterday, and ’m 
d——d well certain that I am not the man to bury 
a nigger.” 

*“* Captain M——n” said the other fair one, ‘ I 
would have thought the captain could afford 
to bury himself.” 

I agree with the woman. If acaptain could not 
leave enough for his funeral,neither could the poor 
fireman ; and when the firm buried one, I can per- 
ceive no reason whatever why it should not bury 
the other. 

But I also believe that seamen and firemen 
ought to be able to leave enough behind to bury 
themselves ; if they cannot there is a screw loose 
somewhere. Many people believe that a sailor is 
a sort of amphibious animal,continually knocking 
about ‘‘three sheets in the wind,” and that he 
can save a great deal of money if he would but try 
to do so and keep away from drink, drink, drink. 
Well, [have been a total abstainer for 12 years, 


and ITcan count my savings by shillings. Some 
may say, ‘Oh, you are extravagant.” I reply, 


‘Vm just like other shell-backs. I never have 
had a chance to beso.” But the public at large 
appear to think different ; a good illustration may 
be given in this wise. I entered a saloon in 
Valparaiso about two years since. My shipmate, 
Bill T——+, called for two bottles of beer and a 
lemonade. Three natives entered at the same 
time, and I took particular notice of what the 
hostess charged them for a bottle of beer. I 
found it was 15 cents, but when Bill went to pay 
up he was charged 25. 

I called for the hostess, and told her I had seen 
her charging but 15 cents to others, and asked 
her to explain her conduct in charging us almost 
double price. She replied— 

‘*Carrambo, su caveza ta malo, yo sevende me 
euveza 15 centavos un _ bottella por los 
Chelleno, y 25 por los estranjieros y marineros.” 
(‘‘Dear, dear! are you wrong in the head? I sell 
my beer at 15 cents. a bottle to the Chilians, and 
25 cents a bottle to strangers and seamen.”) 

I cannot condemn the action of the Chilian 
hostess without hinting that boarding-house 
keepers, publicans, and others who live amongst 
the same contaminating influences as our sailors 
think more or less in the same way. _Boarding- 
house keepers never wish to ship @ man unless he 
is a litle bit in their debt: no, the allotment vote 
must belong to them. 

Again, sailors are spoken of as being a drunken 
lot ; but the proof furnished of this is very ludi- 
crous indeed. <A well-known Scotch bailie, walk- 
ing along the Broomielaw in Glasgow, was 
attracted by a noise of singing and yelling. His fair 
sweet daughter of 17 was leaning lovingly on his 
arm : she whispered softly : 

‘*Papa, what men are these ?” 

“Why ask that question, lass? Can ye no see 
they’re a pack o’ drucken, lazy sailors?” 

But the truth was that the men who were 
making so much noise were nothing but a pack of 





“*beach-combers,” and one of the number had 
en begging on board of the boat I was serving on 
at the time—clothed in rags ; and I took compas- 
sion on him and gave him an old suit of my own. 
This made his outward appearance rather nautical 
looking, so he and his companions were classed as 
sailors. The shoulders of our sailors are pretty 
broad, and they are forced to bear a great deal. 
_ Ifaman has got a nautical look about him, he 
1s overcharged in the cookshop, atthe outfitters, 
and other places where his Liaw-enried cash is 
found useful. In fact, it seems to be a duty de- 
volving upon “landlubbers” to squeeze as much 
out of the scamen as they possibly can. Some 
years ago a great hue and cry was raised against 
the large influx of the foreign element in our mer- 
chant service. Parliament was even petitioned 
concerning it, but I think we have far stronger 
barriers to contend against than the foreign 
element. Tome the “scabs” and refuse of the 
streets from our large industrial centres, coming as 
they do and taking the places of men on strike,areas 
much foreigners to our cause as the natives of Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, or Holland, whoare often 
lured over to this country by lies and false pre 
tences. I would ask every reader of this to care- 
fully study this question,“ If shipowners can work 
in co-operation with each other, cannot the rank- 
and-file do the same ?” I am confident in saying that 
they can. If a Scandinavian shipowner agrees 
with a British shipowner to keep wages as low as 
possible, I can see no reason why the British and 
Scandinavian seamen should not by combina- 
tion, keep them as high as it lies in their 
ower to do. What I, as a sailor, would ask Par- 
iament to do would be merely to enforce an Act 
making it criminal to ship incompetent men. For 
by so doing they are endangering the lives of pas- 
sengers, the lives of the men, and also defrauding 
the insurance companies. Oh that the insurance 
companies would but only force the providing of 
competent men on board of vessels insured by 
them. This would give a bound to our cause, and 
they may do it yet. Regarding the foreigner 
ignorant of the English language, he must of 
necessity be treated as an incompetent man. 
What must have been the feelingsof the captain 
of a Hull steamer when the strike was in progress 
there? The mate gave an order to the man at the 
wheel three times in succession, but the “ sailor ” 
stood stock-still. The mate jumped down from 


the poop. 
‘* D——n you, sir. Didn’t I tell you hard-a- 
starboard ?” 


The sailor’s reply was very cool and collected. 
“Wait a bit, sir; I can’t do everything at once. 
Give a chap time to learn.” 

Equally ludicrous was the position of another 
*‘seab” on board of one of the Liverpool Liners, 
climbing up the length of the lower yard, and 
calling for his mother or someone else to 
come and take him down. I consider it is a duty 
devolving upon the Board of Trade to make sure 
that every man who signs the articles should be 
competent to perform the duties assigned him on 
board, and also to ascertain that every man has 
clothes and boots enough on board with him to 
keep him clean and decent, so that the passengers 
will not be called upon at the end of every watch 
to assemble amidships and split their sides laugh- 
ing at one watch turning their boots over to the 
other watch, as has been the case lately. 

Now that the National Union is in full swing, 
the seamen and firemen of this country have got 
the ball at their own feet. Let them kick it on, 
on, and on until they kick it clean over the goal. 
Then I am certain the seamen and firemen of this 
country will oceupy a position they never until 
recently dreamt of. When they are amalgamated 
with the Californian and Colonial Unions, 
and when they have branches established in 
all Continental ports, I am_ certain the 
men will look with pride upon the founders of this 
powerful organisation. So with bright hopes for 
the future let us say with the bard. 


“ Then let us pray that come it may, 
Ay come it will for a’ that, 
When man to man the whole world o’er, 
Will brothers be for a that.” 


Remember the work of the Union is a work 
of freedom, a call made which will be answered 
by every true-hearted man who scours the main. 
Ii is not merely for our own benefit but for the 
benefit of posterity and the people at large. 
Give to the seamen and firemen of this 
country a fair remuneration for their labour, and 
shipowners will not be asked to slip their hands 
into their pockets and dole out charity. Let us 
one and all object to the charity box ; we work 
hard and long an night and by day, and I can see 
no reason why we should be recipients of charity 
more than any other class of workmen. Even 
shipowners, like Mr. C. H. Wilson, who boast of 
having done a great deal for their sailors, have, I 
am sorry to say, deemed it advisable to resort to 
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the boycotsystem,anddeclarethatthey will employ 
no man who is a member of the National Union. 
But I venture to say, were all the N ational 
Unionists in his boats to come ashore to-morrow, 
there would be very few left on board. Hasten on 
the day when this same gentleman will declare 
that he will employ none but Union men, and re- 
member, 


“‘ They are slaves who fear to speak for the fallen and the 


weak, 

They are slaves who will not choose hatred, scoffing and 
abuse 

Rather than in silence shrink from the truth they needs 
must think. k : E 

They areslaves who dare not be in the right with two or 


three. 

Is true freedom but to break fetters for our own dear 
sake, ; 
And with leathern heart forget that we owe mankind a 

debt ? 
No true freedom is to share all the chains our brothers 


wear, 
And with heart and hand to be earnest to make others 
free.” 


Let your deeds show that 
that you now know that ‘He that would be free 
himself must strike the blow.” Dear comrades, 

ou have struck that blow. Now that it is struck 
et all uncover, and vociferously shout with me: 
Three cheers for “ Our sailors and their Union.” — 
Yours faithfully, in unity, 


ou are earnest, and 


SQUINT EYE. 








NEW MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

A Bill amending the rules for measuring the 
tonnage of vessels has just been read a first time 
in the House of Commons. The Bill, which is 
backed by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Baron de 
Worms, will be understood by the following 
memorandum which is prefixed to it: 1. The new 
or present law of tonnage is contained in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1854, which came -into 
operation on May Ist. 1885. 2. The principle on 
which it was based was that the entire internal 
cubical capacity of the ship within the usual line 
of framework and of all permanent closed-in erec- 
tions on the upper deck, if they could be used for 
cargo, stores, passengers, or crew, should be ascer- 
tained in cubic feet and divided by 100forthetonnage 
3. But the contents of crew spaces on the upper 
deck if not exceeding 5 per cent. of the tonnage 
were to be exempted, ana were not measured in. 
4. The gross tonnage, therefore, consisted of the 
entire cubic capacity of the hull, and of the deck 
spaces less the crew space on the upper deck if not 
exceeding 5 per cent. of such tonnage. 5. There 
were also to be deductions on account of the space 
occupied by the propelling power in steamers. 6. 
When the deductions had been made from the 
gross tonnage, the remainder was called the 
register tonnage, on which dues are paid. 7. 
This system has been adopted by all the principal 


maritime nations of the world — namely, 
United States, Denmark, Austro - Hungary, 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Sweden, 
Netherlands, Norway, Greece, Russia, Fin- 
land, Hayti, Belgium, and Japan, and is 


known as the international tonnage system. 
8. One important amendment in the interests of 
seamen and owners took place in 1867, by what is 
known as the Duke of Richmond’s Act, which 
authorised the deduction from the entire gross 
tonnage of all crew spaces, whether situate above 
or below the upper deck, but the said Act of 1867 
did not in words repeal the crew space proviso in 
section 21 (4) of the Act of 1854, above referred to, 
which excluded from measurement in the gross 
tonnage of crew space situated above the deck, so 
that as regards crew space situated above the 
deck the state of the case is that, by the Act of 
1854, crew space, if not exceeding 5 per cent. of 
the gross tonnage, is not included in the 
gross tonnage, while under the Act of 1876 
the same space, in addition to that below the 
deck, is deducted from the gross tonnage, although 
the part above deck was never included in it. 
9. Another point relates to other closed-in spaces 
on the upper deck—e.g., the light and air spaces 
over the engine-room. These spaces being spaces 
on deck in which neither cargo, stores, passengers, 
norcrew can be carried, and are not measured 
under the Act of 1854, and their contents do not 
form part of the gross tonnage, but, owing to the 
paucity of the words in section 23 (1), the Act 
allows their contents to be considered as part of 
the engine-room, which governs the amount of 
deduction for propelling power, and influences in 
many instances such amount of deduction as (1) 
if the engine-room of a screw steamer is 13 per 
cent. of the gross tonnage of the ship, then the de- 
duction for propealies power is 1? the tonnage of 
such space ; but by the addition of these light and 
air spaces the deductionis increased fromsuch 12 to 
32 per cent. of the gross tonnage of the ship ; and 
(2) if the engine-room is above 20 per cent. of the 
gross tonnage, their contents increase the 











deduction by 1% such contents, which con- 
tents have never been included in the 
ross tonnage. 10. This Bill proposes to 


ring the working of the law back to its intended 
or normal and international state, namely :— 
(1) To make it quite clear that the complete pro- 
visions relating to the crew space in the Act of 
1867 repeal the partial erew space proviso of the 
Act of 1854; and (2) to definethat the Act of 1854 in 
its provisions as to the measurement of engine- 
room, contemplate that only framed-in spaces 
which are situated within or form part of spaces 
liable to gross tonnage come within the meaning 
of section 23 (1) of such law as spaces to be 
measured in connection with the deduction from 
gross tonnage in respect of engine-room. 





ALLEGED OUTRAGES AT SEA. 

At Cardiff Police-court, on Monday, before Mr. 
T. W. Lewis, stipendiary, Captain Knox, and 
Michael Brickley, master and mate of the ship 
City Camp, of New Brunswick, were charged yy 
various coloured seamen in the vessel named wit 
assaults alleged to have been committed while 
the vessel was on a voyage from New York to 
Penarth Roads. Charles Carter, boatswain, was 
also summoned for a similar assault on the high 
seas on January 22nd last, but he did not 
appear. 

Mr. T. H. Stephens prosecuted on behalf of the 
Treasury, and Mr. Vachell defended the master 
and mate. 

William B. Leslie, a coloured seaman, said he 
shipped on the City Camp at New York. On 
December 28th Carter struck him when stand- 
ing on the forecastle head; and again on 
February 16th, when in the Bordeaux river, he 
struck him on the arm with a piece of wood, and 
he had to go to the hospital. He also struck wit- 
ness on the side; from the effects of which he was 
feeling pain at the present time. 

A warrant was then granted for the arrest of 
Carter. It was, however, stated that there was 
reason to believe he had gone to sea. 

Captain Knox was then charged with assaulting 
David Hinde, another black sailor. 

Complainant said that on December 30th the 
captain came and asked where the —— he was 

oing with the vessel, and called him a ——. 

Witness replied that she was steering very wild. 
Defendant then gave him a cuff in the face, threw 
him down, and gave him two kicks—one in the 
side and one in the bottom of the stomach. 

Cross-examined : He denied that he had 25dol. 
advance in New York. 

Mr. Vachell: Have you not trumped up this 
a because the captain will not pay you again ? 
—No. 

Were you not disrated to ordinary seaman 
because you were that, though you had shipped 
as an able seaman?—The captain called us into 
the cabin. He had a big club by him, and he said 
if one of us said we were able seamen he would 
club the heads off us. 

BY the we ees : He went on shore when in 
the Bordeaux river, but an officer was always with 
them, so he could make no complaint. 

Thomas Bent, another coloured seaman on 
board the City Camp, said Hinde was at the 
wheel, and he saw the captain knock him down 
and kick him in the stomach. Witness was 
standing close by the cabin. 

Cross-examined: Was holystoning, but from 
his knees could see the captain do as he said. 
Remembered the captain calling them into the 
cabin soon after they left New York, and telling 
them they were ordinary seamen. They went 
into the cabin one by one. 

Henry Jones, another black seaman, said he was 
called into the cabin, and told not to call himself 
an able seamen. He had been to sea four months 
before he ee in the City Camp at New York. 
This witness described the ‘big club” as being 
about as thick as his thumb. He was holystoning 
the deck when he saw the assault. 

_ Dr. Hughes said complainant was sufferitig from 
injury tothe bladder. The injury might have 
been caused by a kick. 

_ By Mr. Vachell: It might have been produced 
simply by weakness. It was perfectly impossible 
to tell how long the man had had what he had de- 
scribed. 

Mr. Evans, of the Board of Trade, proved the 
ship’s articles. Henry Jones and the others 
agreed to an advance of 25dol. This they said 
they never had, 

ir. Vachell said he would be able to prove con- 
clusively that if the witnesses were on their knees 
holystoning in the way described, it was utterly 
impossible for them to see over the deck-house to 
the wheel, where the alleged assault took place. 
The whole explanation of the alleged assault was 
this: These men got on board the vessel under the 
pretence of being able seamen, whereas, as one 





—_—_—_—_ 
witness had already. stated they wer 
ordinary seamen. ‘They were sliipeat a ey 
month as able seamen, and one of the witnesses 
admitted that he had only been to sea before for 
about 30 days. He (Mr. Vachell) would be able 
to prove that these men had had advanced. to 
them the 25dol. promised them. The money wag 
paid in the presence of the Consul or someone 
acting on his behalf, but the men denied that 
they had been paid, and determined to trump u 
this case. P 

Mr. William Harvey, marine surveyor, Cardiff 
was called, and said he had surveyed the (ij; 
Camp within the last hour. The vessel had 4 
deck-house, and supposing any man was on his 
knees in the forepart of the‘deck-house, it, wa 
impossible for him to see a man on his back at the 
wheel as described. 

Mr. Stephens said that if they were goin into 
that question he would ask that a Boar of Trade 
officer should survey the vessel. 

Mr. Vachell : Certainly. I should be happy to 
consent to any adjournment you please, 

The Stipendiary : I do not think it necessary, 
I think it would be supererogatory. Having regan 
to the contradictory evidence of the three wit. 
nesses brought forward for the prosecution, I am 
perfectly convinced no jury would convict on such 
evidence. 

Mr. Stephens : Do I understand that you dis. 
miss this case after what the men have positively 
sworn ? 

The Stipendiary : Yes. 

Mr. Stephens: [ am very sorry, that is all I can 
say. 
ea charge of assault against the same man 
was then taken, and the stipendiary asked Mr. 
Stephens if he had any evidence in support of ‘the 
other summonses which was not likely to be so 
contradictory as that of the last. 

Mr. Stephens said his opinion was that the evi- 
dence was not contradictory, and he could not say 
that the evidence in this case was any better. He 
would go on with the case of James Morgan, 
another coloured man, 

Complainant at the outset stated that he was 
at the wheel on February 14th, and it 
appearieg that on that date the vessel was in port 
the stipendiary dismissed the summons. 

The charge preferred by Morgan against the 
captain was taken next. 

The complainant stated that he was assaulted 
by Captain Knox on February 25th. He 
injured his left hand by unloading casks in the 
Bordeaux river, and alleged that the defendant 
struck him against the bulwarks of the vessel, at 
the same time remarking, ‘‘Go back, you black 
b——, to your heaving.” He went to the Consul 
and told him that he had been abused by the 
officers of the ship. At first he said he did not 
mention the captain particularly, but a few 
minutes afterwards he said he did. 

A coloured seaman, named Leslie, said he saw 
the captain kick Morgan on the side. 

Hugh Johnson, an ordinary seaman, was called. 
He said he was about the deck when the assault 
was alleged to have been committed, but did not 
see it. Morgan was assaulted by the boatswain 
and mate. 

The summons was dismissed. 

Jose Da Costa, a Portuguese sailor, charged 
Captain Knox with striking him on the face. He 
was also assaulted by the boatswain. 

Morgan was recalled, but stated that he had not 
seen the captain commit an assault upon the com- 
plainant, and the case was dismissed. 

Michael Brickley, the mate of the City Camp, 
was called to answer a charge of oneaul tiie a 
Costa by striking him on the head with a ‘ boom 
crutch,” but did not appear. Complainant stated 
that his head was cut open, and Captain Knox 
and his wife plastered and bound it. 

As the summons was only served a couple of 
days ago, the stipendiary said he would suspend 
the issuing of a warrant until Wednesday. 

The charge against the boatswain (Carter) 
could not be proceeded with, as he had not been 
apprehended. 








Port oF LONDON.—The entries during the 
week ended March 20 from oversea ports num- 
bered 178 ; tonnage 124,000. Number of steamers 
entered in, 131. Vessels cleared out with cargoes 
numbered 116 ; tonnage, 81,600 tons. Number of 
steamers cleared out with cargoes, 92. British 
vessels cleared out with cargoes numbered 9 5 
tonnage,70,500 tons. British steamers cleared out 
with cargoes, 73. Number of vessels cleared out 
in ballast, 21 ; tonnage, 14,000 tons. Number 0 
steamers cleared out in ballast, 13. Eight 
British vessels cleared out in ballast, chiefly tor 
the Continent. One hundred and twenty-two 
British vessels entered inwards. Freight rates 
homeward have been without much change. The 
figures of the trade of the port shewed an increase 
in entries and clearances with cargoes. 
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SHIPS SPOKEN. 


HINV (Norwegian barque), steering SW, March 
33 W. 
’, 4 nhs steering SW, March 13, 29 N 20 W. 
fenburn ship, steering SSW, March 14, 32 N 
ar We last three per Amazonense s, Kemp- 
thorne, at Liverpool. 
‘hella schooner, bound south, Feb 12, on the 


Shields for Valparaiso, February 12, on 


Line 
Inuncina, , 
e . 
‘rst. Liverpool for Calcutta, Feb 12, on the 
Lys hs 4g We clast three per Metropolis, at 


ike ¢), Baltimore for San Francisco, Feb 19, 


W. 
sate Castle, London for Adelaide, Feb 19,958 


W. 
je, Calcutta for Boulogne, March 11, 

Noman W-—last three per General Gordon, at 
London. ¥ > 

timor s, Vigo for Amsterdam, March 24, 45 N 
9W, all well, in tow .of the tug Thomas 
Jolliffe, per Spartan s, at Southampton. 

Stadacona, Petisaboin for Greenock, March 9, off 
Sombrero Reef, per El Monte s, at New York. 

WVKG (British barque), London for Melbourne, 
“March 3, 29 N 20 W. 

Citadel barque, bound south, March 3, 29 N19 W. 
Signe, Hull for Buenos Ayres, March 3, 30 N, 
19 W—last three per Caflaro s, at Dunkirk. 
7HSO (Italian barque), March 11, 38 N 1 E per 

Bavern s, at Genoa. : 

Reinhard (Germanschooner), for Konigsberg, March 
16, near.-North Sandhead Lightship, per 
Ocean, Freese, at Hamburg. : 

fulf- (Norwegian vessel), March 16, 50 N 14 W, 

r Rhaetia s, in the Elbe. 

WHBQ (Norwegian barque), for Buenos Ayres, 
steering south, Jan 27, 17 N 31-W, per Dun- 
drennan, at Boulogne. 

KHFL (no national flag), steering south, March 
13, 30 N 19 W. 

(jlanrafon, Swansea for Cape Town, March 13, 30 
N19 W. 


HQFL barque (no national flag), steering south, 
March 14, 33 N 17 W—last three per Leipzig s, 
at Antwerp. 7 
HMS Starling, March 11, 29 N 33 E, per Car- 
s, at Plymouth. . 
JBWF (?) (American full-rigged ship), Feb 24, 18 
§ 39 W 


Meteor barque of Rostock, Maich 10, 23 N 23 W. 

PMLH (?) (Dutch barque), March 10, 23 N 23 W. 

RMKG (?) (English barque), March 10, 23 N 
23 W. 


Gustav and Oskar, Cardiff for Hong Kong, March 
10,23 N 23 W. 
Gaston and Maurice (I'rench three mast schooner) 
March 12, 33 N 18 W. 
Anna, Rotterdam for Madagascar, March 12, 
W. 


33 N18 W. 
 Innisfallen (English brig), March 12, 33 N 18 


Punctum (Norwegian Darque), March 12, 33 N 
18: W—last nine per Grasbrook s, at Ham- 


burg. 

Mfurrunibid ee s, for Port Adelaide, March 15, 
6N 13 W, per Spartan s, at Southampton. 
JRDB (Norwegian barque), California for Cork, 

Feb 148 34 W. 
Clanis ‘t Glamis), from London, March 21, 48 N 
9 


 Elize Suzanne, for Rotterdam, March 23, 49N8 


W—last three per Vigany, at Cardiff. 
Shakespeare, Perth Amboy for Stettin, March 9, 
' 45N 41 W, per Rotterdam s, at New York. 
Minnyhive, of Glasgow, San Francisco for Cork, 

arch 7,5 N 29 W. 
J. H. Ramien, bound south, March 11, 17 N 26 W. 
Marie Berg, Hamburg for Coquimbo, March 12, 
20N 24 W—last three per the Tantallon in 
the Thames. 
Master, London for Auckland, steering south, 

Jan 19 5 N 25 W, per Dundrennan. 

Bar a for Buenos Ayres, March 9, lat 42, 
on 62. 


‘Try, of Arendal, steering east, March 19, 50 N 15 





, per La Flandre s, at Antwerp. 
thesay Bay (English barque), steering SW, 
March 16, 41 N 15 W, per Rheidol, at Fal. 


mouth. 
Fratelli Doge (Italian barque), March 18, 38 N 
1W, gd Vincenzo Florio s, at Genoa. 
paves e, Liverpool for Astoria, March 4, 13 S 


George 'T. Hay, Calcutta for New York, March 6, 
58 29 W 


KRDP (2) ship, bound west, March 13, 18 N 24 W 
last three per Zephyrus s, at Liverpool. 
tilenorchy, Bombay for Calcutta, Feb 21 6 N 85 E, 
per Sierra Lucena, at Calcutta. 


Ulica London for Calcutta, Feb —, 118 32 W, 

, per Carleton, at London. 

haa Malo for St. Pierre, per Piako, at 
ndon. 





Zingari, of Plymouth, March 14, 36 N 5 W, per 
Raven s, at London. of 

MCDG (?) (French barque), steering east, March 16, 
50 N-13 W. 

JCTB (showing no national flag), steering east 
March 16, 50 N 13 W—last two per Fulda s, 
at Bremerhayen. 

QVBH (Norwegian barque), North Shields for 
Buenos Ayres, 12 S 35 W, per Vincenzo 
Florio s, at St. Vincent. 

Juno, Newcastle for Iquique, March 5, 28 N 21 W. 

Saraca, Newport for Buenos Ayres, March 6, 25 N 
22 W—last two reported from. St. Vincent 


(CV). 

New City, of St. John (NB), for Galeutta, March 
7, lat 29, lon 31, pera vessel at Dublin. 

Christel, Frederickstadt for London, March 22, off 
Lowestoft. 

QFBF (?) (German vessel), March 17, near Dunge- 
ness, per Louisa Auguste, in the Elbe. 


Mangalore, of Liverpool, for Rangoon, Feb 28, 19 


N 87 E, per Lalpooras, at Calcutta. 

Constance, ete York for Hong Kong, March 1, 
11 N27 W. 

Dunvegan (English barque), steering SE, March 1, 
12.N 27 W—last two per Washington s, at St. 
Vincent (CV). : 

Brambletye, Astoria for Queenstown, Feb 28, 3 N 
24 W, per Palestro s, at Penarth. 

RFHL (?) (Danish barque), from San Francisco, 
Feb 15, 3 N 31 W, pera vessel at St. Vincent. 

Waverley barque, steering SW, March 5, 10 miles 
NW of St. Vincent (CV), per Nithsdale, at St. 
Vincent (CV). 

NTLF barque, steering SW by W, Feb 27, 32 N 
18 W, per Malabar s, at St. Vincent. 

Dinorah, Wilmington for Bristol, March 4, off 
Bermuda. 

Bianea Casanova (Italian barque), off Gibraltar, 
per Indipendente s, at Genoa. 

HMS Carysfort, steering south and west, Feb 8, 
8S 29 W. 

—— Pisagua for Marseilles, Feb 17, 10 N 
38 W. 

Solitaire, of Bath (Me), steering west, March 10, 
42 N 26 W. 

Rimac barque, steering SE, Feb 26, 16 S 36 W. 

Irby ship, steering south, March 7, 13 N 27 W— 
last two per Cyanus s, at Dunkirk. 

Endrick (English schooner), steering west, March 
11, 30 N 18 W, per Ohio s, in the Weser. 
Zadok, Bg for Santa Rosalia, Feb. 3, 51 S 

66 


Drumpark, Barrow for Melbourne, March 7, 14 N 
26 W. 


J uanpore, Newport for Rosario, March 10, 23 N 
20 W—last three per Araucania s, at Ply- 


mouth. 

nes Sapam for London, March 2, 3 N 
29 W. 

Alroy barque, for Falmouth, March 2, 3 N 29 W. 

edie, Neaneaie for Buenos Ayres, March 3, 
7 N 27 W. : 

JLNG Serer schooner), March 11, 30 N 
18 W. 

Cavalier, Cardiff for Rio Janeiro, March 13, 35 N 
bs —— five per Gulf of Trinidad, at Dun- 
<irk. 

Otago, London for Napier (NZ), Feb. 6, 1S, 27 W, 
per Marana s, at Liverpool. 

Benorah (Norwegian barque), Wilmington for 
Bristol, March 4, off the west end of Bermuda 
Islands. 

Mississippi, of Arendal, outward bound, March 
19, 49 N 8 W, per Marie, at Falmouth. 

Dunolly, steering SW, Feb 15, 4 N 29 W, per 
llios s, at Dunkirk. 

— New York for San Francisco, Feb 5, 2S 
29 W 


Amor (Italian barque), steering south, Feb 8, 
13 S 34 W—last two per Kehrwieder s, at 
Hamburg. 

H. B. Cone, Philadelphia for Japan, Feb 7, 3S 
28 W. 

Savanna barque, of Belfast, steering west, Feb 17, 
14 N 40 W. 

Hydra, San Francisco for St. Nazaire, March 8, 
41 N 31 W-—last three per Chili, in the 
Thames. 

Annot Lyle, Pensacola for Liverpool, March 3, 26 
N 80 W, per Habanas, at New York. 

Amana, London for Adelaide, Feb 21, 5S 35 W, 
per Cheribon s, at New York. 

Ashlow, St John (NB) for Londonderry, March 9, 
42 N 57 W. 

Ella, Boston for Buenos Ayres, March 10, lat 42, 
lon 62—last two per Egypt s, at New York. 

JWCN (German barque), Wilmington (NC) for 
Stettin, 31 N 66 W, per Hogarth s, at New 
York. 

PCSW (British ship), bound east, March 9, 41 N 
62 W. 


QDGM barque, bound west, March 11, 50 miles E 
of Sandy Hook—last two per Anchoria s, at 
New York. 





Falkland Hill, Chittagong for Dundee, Jan 23, on 
_ the Line 85 E, per Arcadia s, at Melbourne. 
Western Monarch, Pisagua for the Channel, Jan 

___ 16, 55S 60 W. 

KVRS (Norwegian barque), Brisbane for London, 
Jan 28, 338 33 W. 

Abeja, St John’s for Pernambuco, Feb 12, 3 S 30 
“ —last three per Sorata, Ager, at Queens- 

own. 

Ophelia, from Iquique, Jan 17,.53 S 57 W. 

Primrose Hill, San Francisco for Liverpool, Jan 
25, 35S 35 W. 

Berean, Launceston for London, Feb 1, 27 S 25W. 

—s Launceston for London, Feb 12,18 


Rees as from Pisagua, March 15, 49 N 
5 


Piako, Hawke’s Bay for London, March 16—last 
six per Cardiganshire, at Queenstown. 

Ivanhoe, Workington for River Plate, Feb 1, 13 
N 26 W. 

Serrano, outward bound, Feb 4, on the Line 29 W. 

Miranda, bound north, Feb 7,11 N 32 W—las 
three per HMS Amphion, at Monte Video. 

— Me South Shields for Chili, Feb 10, 3S 

Svalen, Cardiff for Bahia, Feb 11, 2 S 28 W—last 
two per Yallaroi, in the Thames. 

Estrella, Iquique for Falmouth, Jan 15, 55S 80 
W, per Loch Garry, in the Thames. 

J. M. Wendt (?J. W. Wendt), Feb 2 (2), 45. N 25 
W, per Mathilde, at Havre. 

Uspeck (Russian tug), March 13, 38 N 12 W. 

Actif (French), for Belle Isle, March 16, 47 N 9 
W—last two per Ville de Riposto, at Havre. 

Prins Alexandra (?), Cape St. Antonia for Fal- 

_ mouth, Feb 27, 25 N 43 W. 

San Francisco (?), San Francisco for St. Nazaire, 
March 3, 30 N 438 W—last two per Willemina 
Cornelia, at Falmouth. 

— < Boston (US), bound south, Jan 22, 30 
, oo 


— { British barque), bound south, Feb 2,17 S 
Gevalia (Swedish barque), bound south, Feb 7,88 


HQCL ship, bound south, March 17, 50 N 14 W— 
last four per Millwall, at Falmouth. 

JLKR (?) (Norwegian barque), Buenos Ayres for 
Barbadees, Jan 16, 30 S 24 W. 

KCSP or KCSW (four-masted ship), London for 
Sydney, Feb.3, 1 S 26 W. 

Lord Cl = A Cape Colony for Swansea, Feb 25, 
24 N 42 W—last four per Prince Oscar, at 
Falmouth. 

Douglas +. 7. Boston for Sydney, Feb 21, 23 
N 37 W 

Elisabeth, Brunswick for Buenos Ayres, Feb 21, 
23 N 37 W—last two per Mitredale, at 
Falmouth. 

Limari, Concepcion for Cardiff, Dee 22, 59S 63 -W. 

Melanhope, bound south, March 13, 47 N 15 W— 
last two per Langland at Falmouth. 

Achievement, Iquique for Falmouth, Dec 12 

Irvine, London for Queensland, Jan 16, 30528 W. 

Oriente, of Liverpool, outward bound, Jan 17, 29 
$27 W. 

Etha Riekmers, of Bremen, steering south, Feb 
6, 1 N 28 W. 

Alsylva barque, March 17, off Scilly. 

Champion ship, March 18, off the Bishops—last 
six per Loch Ranza, at Liverpool. 

Annie, Bordeaux for Punta Arenas, Dec 25, 57 S 
67 


Erwin Rickmers, Cardiff for Singapore, Jan 16, 31 
S 24 W. 

Golden Stream barque, Feb 6, 2 N 24 W. 

Martha Percival schooner, Feb 7, 4 N 27 W. 

NVWP, for Queenstown, March 16, 50 N 14 W. 

RCKT (German barque), Pisagua for Hamburg, 
March 17, 50 N 10 W—Ilast six per Caroline, 
at Falmouth. 

Achilles, London for Melbourne, March 13, 30 N 
19 W. 

Jacmel, March 25, 51 N 11 W, per Lake Ontario 
s, at Liverpool. 

Mary Gray, Rio Janeiro for New York, Feb 25, 
33 N 75 W. : 

Canara, Manilla for New York, Feb 18, 10 miles 
off L’Agulhas. 

Earl of Aberdeen, Calcutta for Dundee, Feb 20, 
50 miles east of Algoa Bay—last two per 
Cedar Branch, at Natal. i 

LVBH (Norwegian barque), Feb 24, 12S 35 W, 
per Vincenzo Florio s, at Genoa. 

Faucon, St. Malo for St. Pierre, March 22, per 
Piaka, at London. 

Solvang, brigantine, steering southward, Feb 12, 
3827 W 


Mersey, River Tees for Spencer’s Guif, Feb 14, on 
the Line 28 W. ; 
Uniao, Laguna for Falmouth, March 11, 37 N 33 
W-—last three per Grassendale, at Falmouth. 
Flink, Hamburg for Sydney; March 17, 62 N 4 E. 
JFMD (British), March 12; 22 N 23 W. 
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JVBG (British), Cardiff for P. Elena, March 13) 
24 N 22 W. 

Glenrafon (British), March 14, 28 N 20 W—last 

ve, three per Ramses s, at Havre. 

Strathspey, of Glasgow, steering SW, March 24, 
Ushant bearing ENE 12 miles, per Roxana s, 
in the Thames. 

KCBT, bound south, 43 N 9 W, per Hubbucks, 
Brodie, in the Thames. 

Curlew, Cardiff for Cape de Verds, March 22, 48 
N10 W. 

Aarhuus, Belize for Leith, March 23, 49 N 8 W— 
last two per Fremgang, at Falmouth. 

Sheila, Philadelphia for Calcutta, Feb 27, 13 N 31 
W—per Adgelo, at Cadiz. 








HOMEWARD BOUND SHIPS. 


The following ships have been reported as 
homeward bound within the last week :— 


A 


Armenia s, left Bombay Feb 28—for Liverpool 
at Marseilles March 21 : 
Alava s, left New Orleans March 19—for Liverpool 
Anjer Head s, clrd at West Point prior to March 23— 
for Live’ 1 
Arcadia * left King George’s Sound March 13—for 
Lo 


ndon 
left Colombo March 25 
Austral s, left Melbourne March 15—for London 
left Albany March 22 
Apollo, left Pisagua Dec 13—for Channel 
spoken I'eb 1, 37 S, 89 W 
Avo G, Le Mari, left Rosario Feb 13—for Cardiff 
Apex s, left Coosaw March 14—for Ipswich 
left Norfolk March 19 


B 


Branksome Hall s, left Kurrachee March—for Liver- 


1 
Pref Gibraltar March 26 
Birnam Wood, Smith, clrd at Singapore Feb 20—for 


Liverpool 

Brambletye, left Astoria Nov 14—for Queenstown 
spoken Feb 28, 3 N, 24 W 

Balmoral, left Chittagong Dec 31—for Dundee 
passed Cape Agulhas Feb 13 


Cc 


Cameroon s, left Accra March 22—for Liverpool 
California s, left New Orleans March 21—for Liver- 


1 
Cc R Bisho , Hercksen, clrd at San Francisco March 7 
—for Liverpool 
Cuvier s, left Pernambuco March 23—for Liverpool 
Clan Forbes s, left Bombay March 22—for Liverpool 
Cadiz s, clrd at New Orleans prior to March 23—for 
Liverpool 
Clan Macintosh s, left Calcutta March 4—for London 
left Port Said March 25 
Clan Mackenzie s, left Calcutta Feb 18—for London 
left Gibraltar March 24 
Clan Alpine s, left Madras Feb 13—for London 
left Gibraltar March 23 
Clan Lamont s, left Madras March 1—for London 
left Suez March 26 
Clan Mackay s, left Madras March 9—for London 
_ left Perim March 24 
City of Agra s, left Calcutta March 18—for London 
left Colombo March 23 
Clan Matheson s, left Calcutta March 19—for London 
_ left Madras March 23 
Carlisle — Low, left Melbourne Feb 3—for 


London 

Cipero, left St Kitts March 21—for London 

City of Florence, Leask, clrd at San Francisco March 
12—for Queenstown 


_ Clan Macfarlane, Johnson, left San Francisco March 


21—for Queenstown 
Christine, Petersery, clrd at Rio Grande Feb 23—for 
_ Falmouth 

Circe s, left Baltimore March 14—for Glasgow 
Closeburn, left Timaru Dec 18—for U Kingdom 

spoken Jan 17, off Cape Horn 
Chocolate Girl, left Grenada March 10—for U K’gm 
Colorado s, left New York March 24—for Hull 
Cinque, Massone, clrd at Pensacola March 9—for 

ewport 

D 


Durham City s, left Pernambuco March 5—for L’pool 
‘ine magne Vincent March 25 

alton s, left New York March 21—for Liverpoo 
Diomed s, left China ——— for London as 

; left Gibraltar March 21 
Dardanus s, left China—— —-for London 
left Suez March 25 
Duntrune, Littlejohns, left Rangoon March 23—for 
Queenstown 


E 


Eden Hall s, left’ Bombay March 16—for Liverpool 
_ left Perim March 23 
Etolia 8, left Bombay March 20—for Liverpool 
Egypt s, left New York March 21—for Liverpool 
Eleanor, Browning, left Galveston March 9—for 
Liverpoél 
Ethiopian, James, left Rosario Feb 8—-for Falmouth 
Eben Haezer, Forma, clrd at Rio Grande Feb 23—for 
Falmouth 
Estrela, left, Iquique Dec 5—for U Kingdom 
spoken Jan 15, 55 S, 80 W Aevum 





Edward Seymour, left Halifax March 12—for Port- 
madoc - 


France s, left New York March 20—for London 
Franky, Mercerich, left Rosario Jan 24—for Falmouth 
Francis Thorpe, Cormack, left Puget Sound March 11 
—for U Kingdom 
Frithiof, Daleu, Toft Rosario Feb 8—for Cardiff 
Falloden s, left Baltimore March 11—for Lynn 


G 


Glengarry, left Calcutta January 11—for Liverpool 
passed Cape Agulhas Feb 25 : 
Gillivara, left Pernambuco March 24—for Liverpool 
Gulf of Guinea s, left Singapore Feb 26—for London 
left Port Said March 22 
Gleneagles s, left Singapore Feb 27—for London 
left Port Said March 22 
Gleuroy s, left Hiogo Feb 24—for London 
left Singapore March 21 
Glaucus, s, left China for London 
left Suez March 25 
Gainsborough, M‘Phail, left Melbourne Jan 30—for 
London 
Glenmoray, Currie, left Calcutta Feb 19—for London 
German s, left Cape Town March 7—for Southampton 
left Teneriffe March 25 


H 


Henry B Hyde, Pendleton, clrd at San Francisco 
March 11—for Liverpool 
Hesperia s, left Calcutta March 3—for London 
left Suez March 25 
Huzara s, left Bombay March 6—for London 
left Aden March 25 
Hellenes s, left Monte Video March 20—for London 
Honolulu, Leary, clrd at San Francisco March 12— 
for Queenstown 
Harald, Larsen, left Rio Grande Feb 22—for Fal- 
mouth 
Hera, Christiansen, left Rio Janeiro Feb 20—for 
Channel 
I 


Inventor s, left New Orleans March 19—for Liverpool 
Tron Queen, left Halifax March 11—for Newport 
Tanthe, left Port Nolloth Feb 14—for Swansea 


J 


Jessmore s, clrd at Brunswick prior to March 23—for 
Liverpool 
Jumna s, left Brisbane March 10—for London 
lett Townsville March 24 


K 
Khedive s, left Calcutta—for London 
left Suez March 25 
Katahdin, Masters, clrd at Singapore Feb 16—for 
London 
Kate Parsons, clrd at St John’s, NF, Feb 18—for 
Bristol. r, 


Leonora s, left New Orleans March 19—for Liverpool 

Langstone, Tonkin, left Napier Jan 30—for London 

Ludgate Hill s, left New York March 23—for London 

Lillesand, left Monte Video Feb 9—for England 

L’Esperance, Jenkins, left Port Nolloth Feb 16—for 
wansea M 


Mascotte, s, left Norfolk March 18—for Liverpool 
Merton Hall s, left Bombay March 22—for Liverpool 
Mentmore s, clrd at Baltimore prior to March 23—for 
ert tap 
Mount’s Bay s, clrd at West Point prior to March 23 
—for Liverpoo 
Manora s, left Calcutta March 4—for London—left 
Aden March 23 
Mira s, left Calcutta March 14—for London 
left Colombo March 20 
Mercur, Dicks, left Bankok Feb 2—for Falmouth 
Moselle s, left Barbadoes March 8—for Southampton 


N 


Niger s, left Lagos Feb 26—for Liverpool 
left Madeira March 23 
Northern Empire, Knowlton, left Manilla March 26 
—for Liver 
Navigator s, left Calcutta—— —for London 
left Suez March 23 
National, left Iquique March 16—for Falmouth 


Oo 
Opobo s, left Sierra Leone March 23—for Liverpool 
Oanfa s, left Kobe March 9—for London 
left Hong Kong March 17 
Ocean Spray, Pearce, left Galveston March 9—for 





Cork. 
P 
Primrose Hill, left San Francisco Nov 10—for Liver- 
pool 


spoken Jan 25, 25S, 35 W 
Persia s, left Bombay March 20—for Liverpool 
Pavonia s, left Boston March 23—for Liverpool 
Peninsular s, left Bombay March 2—for London 

left Brindisi March 21 
Paxo s, left Bussorah March 16—for London 
Pengwern, Davies, left Calcutta March 2—for 

Dundee 

Persian Prince s, left Akyab March 4—for Cork 

left Perim March 21 
Pacific, Davies, left Port Nolloth Feb 22—for Swan- 


sea 
Potengy, left Halifax March 12—for Swansea 


Quebec, left New York March 11—for London 





R 


» 8, left Ki xeorge’s So 
en te left King George’s Sound March 1—fop Lon. 
left Suez March 25 
Rewa s, left Bombay March 18—for London 
left Madras March 23 ’ 
Rialto s, left Boston March 18—for London 
left Halifax March 21 
Roumania s, left New York March 23—for Glaggo 
R. F, Mathews s, left Baltimore March 24—for ivf 


S) 


Sicily s, left River Plate March 1—for Liverpool 
is i ag ~ - ——_ ~ 
igrid, Olsen, left Pensacola March 19—for Ly, 
Sirius s, left New York March 20—for Liver erp 
St. Ronans s, left New York March 22—for Live, 1 
Servia s, left New York March 23—for Liverpool 
Sicilia s, clrd at Newport News prior to March 23 
for Liverpool 
Soukar, left Napier Dec. 21—for London 
Silverdale, Morton, clrd at Melbourne Feb, 5- 
London 
Smit s, left Samarang ——-—for Channel 
left Aden March 20 
Sarah Bell, Hurst, left Caleta Buena March 26—for 


-for 


hannel 
ie Bard, left Portland, O, Dec 13—for Uniteg 


ingdom 

Salisbury s, left Baltimore March 16—for Belfast 
Silistria, M‘Lean. clrd at Darien March 12—for Cork 
Suez s, left Bombay March 21—for Hull 


Fy 


Thanemore s, Simpson, left Baltimore March 12—fo, 
Liverpool 
clrd at New Orleans prior to March 28 
Tongariro s, left Wellington March 21—for London 
The Macbain, Taylor, left Mauritius March 9—for 
Queenstown 
Tarmow, Boema, clrd at Rio Grande Feb 23—for 
Falmouth 
Tennasserim s, Pagan, left Rangoon Feb 22—for ¥ 
Kingdom 
left Malta March 21 
Texas s, left Baltimore March 20—for Avonmouth 
Trent, left Buenos Ayres March 19—for Southampton 


Vv 
Virginian s, left Boston March 20—for Liverpool 


Ww 
Wild Daisy, Hitchins, left Rio Grand Feb 15—for 


Falmout 
Winefred, Larsen, left Port Royal March 10—for 
Greenock 








ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTION. 


The annual general meeting of the subscribers 
and friends of the above institution was held on 
Saturday at Willis’s Rooms, London, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P., occupying the chair. 
There was a very large attendance, and many 
ladies and gentlemen who desired to be 
present were unable to get into the hall. Amongst 
those on the platform were Mr. Forwood, M.P., 
Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Sir E. Birkbeck, M.P., and many other 
gentlemen. It was announced that letters re- 
gretting their inability to attend the meeting had 

en received from the Dukes of Abercorn and 
Norfolk, the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Marquis 
of Ripon, the Earls of Carnarvon, Derby, and 
Strafford ; the Earls Perey and Waldegrave, the 
Countess of Rosebery, Lords Robartes and 
Windsor, the -Baroness and Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts, the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, 
M.P., and several other members of Parlia- 
ment; the Lord Mayor of London, _ the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, the Mayors of 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, and 
others. The annual report was then read by the 
recone (Mr. Charles Dibdin). It stated that 
every effort had beenmade during the past year 
with a view to completing with all possible speed 
the task the institution set itself two years 
ago, to provide the lifeboat crews with 
boats possessing the latest improvements 
and the best seagoing qualities, cither 
by building new boats or i altering old 
ones, whenever it should be found _ possible 
to do so. In 1888, 41 new lifeboats were built and 
placed on the coast, while those at 17 other sta- 
tions were fitted with water-ballast tanks and 
furnished with other improvements. In the year 
two new stations were established, and each was 
supplied with a large sailing lifeboat in compli- 
ance with the special request of the coxswainsan¢ 
crews. The committee were glad also to be able to 
report that there was at last a possibility of their 
endeavours to obtain a mechanically propelled life- 
boat being successful. Early last year a model of 
such a boat was submitted to the institution by 
Messrs. R. and H. Green, which, having 
through various modifications as the result of con- 
sultation with the committee and their profes- 
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SEAFARING. 











sional officers, was accepted by the institution, and 
asteam lifeboat 50 feet long and with 12-feet beam, 
to be propelled by a turbine wheel worked by an 
engine developing 170-horse power, was now being 
built. At the end of last year the institution's 
fleet consisted of 293 lifeboats. During the last 
year the lifeboats were launched on service 299 
times, 117 times oftener than in the —. year, 
and were the means of saving 626 lives, besides 
assisting to rescue 26 vessels from destruction. 
They were also launched 768 times for exercise 
and inspection. Since the introduction of the 
gelf-righting lifeboat in 1852, as many as 70,000 
men have been afloat in those boats on service,and 
the extraordinarily small proportion of losses com- 
pared very favourably with any other service or 
calling attended with danger. The committee 
warmly acknowledged the gallant services in the 
saving of life rendered by the coxswains and 
crews of the lifeboats, whose conspicuous bravery 
entitled them to universal admiration. : Besides 
the lives saved by lifeboats in 1888, 174 lives were 
gaved from shipwreck by shore boats and other 
means, all of which services were rewarded by the 
institution, making up a total of 800 lives rescued 
during the year. Thirteen silver medals, twosecond 
service clasps, 22 binocular glasses, 20 votes of 
thanks on vellum, and £6,166 were granted by the 
committee in rewards. Altogether from its foun- 
dation the institution had voted 97 gold medals, 
1,074 silver medals or silver clasps, 161 binocular 
glasses, 15 telescopes, and £102,926 in cash, for 
saving 34,043 lives from shipwrecks on our coasts. 
The subscriptions, donations, dividends, Xe., 
amounted during the past year to £00,815, which 
sum included £12,715 in special gifts to defray ex- 
penses connected with various lifeboat. establish- 
ments. Several legacies were also received. The 


total expenditure for the past year was £64,545. . 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the re- 
ort, said that no suciety than that to which they 

longed better deserved the support of every 
class in the community. The death-roll of sailors 
and men who led a seagoing life was very large, 
and this threw upon the nation a very great re- 
sponsibility. He thought they ought to do all in 
their power to promote legislation which would 
reduce the liability of sailors to danger as far as 
possible, ensure that all proper precautions were 
taken for their protection, and that all engaged in 
the shipping trade for the sake of profit should 
have a distinet interest in the security and safety 
of those under their charge. (Hear, hear.)—The 
Earl of Mount-Edgeumbe seconded the motion. — 
Mr. Bailey (Plymouth) urged the establishment 
of a system of electrical communication along the 


coast between the coastguard and _ life- 
boat stations. —The motion was carried.— 


Lord Balfour of Buwileigh then moved a_reso- 
lution expressing admiration at the bravery exhi- 
bited by the lifeboats’ coxwains and crews, and 
thanks to the secretaries, treasurers, and com- 
mittees, which was seconded by Lord Charles 
Beresford, who also advocated electrical communi- 
cation along the coast.—A vote of thanks to the 
chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 








“The Knglish monks,” said Funet, “ were bookish 
themselves, and much inclined to hoard up monu- 
ments of learning.” John Bale has left on record his 
experience as to the way in which the treasures de- 
acribed by Leland disappeared upon the destruction of 
the monasteries. The purchasers of the houses used 
the manuscripts for every vile and common necessity. 

rocers and soap-sellers” bought them for their 
business puposes, and “‘whole ships full” were sent 
over the sea to the bookbinders.” While one 
merchant bought ‘‘the contents of two noble libraries 
for forty shillings’ price,” and ‘this stuff hath he 
cccupied instead of grey paper,” adds the author, “ by 
the space of more than these ten years ; and yet he 

th store enough for as many years to come.” . . 
After a monastery had been dismantled, and the 
churches, to use Dr. London’s expression, ‘ defaced,” 

en came the process of realising the value ot the 
materials of the building itself. The chief source of 

t was the lead with which the monasteries were 
mostly covered. It was stripped from the rvof of the 
finest: church without hesitation, and melted at a fire 
made probably with wood of stalls, screen-work, or 
- Orders were sent, in what appears at this date 
the most cold-blooded manner, to wreck the roof and 
pull” the lead of some of the most glorious archi- 
tectural monuments which England then contained. 
ds of workmen went about from place to place 
throughout the country, lit their fires in the naves or 
Ncels of abbey churches, and occupied themselves 
or days, and even in some cases weeks, in melting 
the coverings of roofs, and the gutters, spouts, and 
5 gd from the building into pigs and fodders, the 
sale of which might add afew pounds to the royal 
Plunder. The same story was repeated in every 
Place. Like a swarm of locusts the royal wreckers 
went forth over the land, and what they found fair 
and comely they left black with their smelting tires 
= useless ruins.—Henry VIII. and the English 
onasteries. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, Monk of the 
er of Sé. Benedict. 





BOSUN’S LOCKER. 


PRINOE BISMARCK’S DOMESTIC LIFE. 

The way of life is very simple at Varzin, bub 
the irregularity of the hours is great. I usually came 
down stairs, as well as Lily, between nine and ten; 
Madame de Bismarck, \_——. and the sons came in 
promiscuously and had breakfast with us. Bismarck 
same down about 11. His breakfast is very light— 
an egg and a cup of coffee—and then he had a 
meerschaum pipe. While he is sitting there and 
talking to all of us, his secretary hands him the piles 
or ietters with which he is goaded in his retirement, 
and with a lead pencil abuut a foot long makes 
menioranda as to the answers and other dispositien 
to be made, Meanwhile the boys are playing billiards 
in another part of the sane room, and a big black 
dog, called *‘ Sultan,” is rampaging generally through 
the apartment and joining in every body’s conversa- 
tion, . . . After breakfast Bismarck and I 
always took a long walk, during which he was 
always talking—generally abont the events of the 
French war. I[ have given so many specimens in my 
letters to you and Susan and Mary that it would be 
fovlish to attempt sending any more simall bricks as 
specimens of the house. The nominal dinner-hour was 
three, but we rarely cat down earlier than a quarter 
to four. No dinner dressing or evening costume. 
Dinner always good and simple; wine excellent.— 
The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, D.C.L. 
By his Daughter. 

TRICK OF AN INDIAN PROPHAT. 

A yogi predicted that on a certain important 
occasion an idol would emerge from the ground at 
Bithovria, in Jodhpore. In due time an idol rose 
gradually above the surface of the earth, and im- 
mediately became an object of worship to tens of 
thousands, who flocked to Jay their offerings before 
the god who had thus miracu‘ously made his appear- 
ance in the world. The place waa taken under the 
Maharajah’s protection, and yielded a considerable 
revenue, though prvbably only for a brief period, as 
the idol retreated into the earth as slowly and 
mysteriously as it had come forth. The explanation 
of the mystery was that the prophet had dug a deep 
but narrow pit, and filled it, almost to the brim, with 
gram. On this foundation he placed the idol and 
covered 1t up. He then allowed a sufficient supply 
of water to reach the gram, which in swelling in 
the narrow pit raised the idol above the ground. When, 
subsequently, the gram was allowed to dry or rot, the 
idol subsided with it, and was Jost to the anxious gaze 
of its worshippers.—Jndian Life, Religious and Sucial. 
By John Campbell Oman, 

ENGLISH PUDDING. 

The pudding ia a dish very difficult to be described, 
because of the several sorts there are of it; four, with 
eggs, butter, sugar, suet, marrow, raisins, &c., are 
the most commun ingredients of a pudding. They 
bake tham in an oven, they boil them with meat, 
they make them fifty several ways. Blessed be he 
that invented pudding! for it is a mauna that hits 
the palates of all sorts of people; a manna better 
than that of the wilderness, because the people are 
never weary of it. Ah, what an excellent thing is 
an English pudding ! -7'o come in pudding time is as 
much as tosay, to come in the most lucky moment in 
the world. Give an Englishman a pudding, and he 
shall think ita nobletreat in any part of the world. 
- «+ It would be unjust to take in a rigorous sense 
all that I have said of these common dishes ; for the 
English eat everything that is produced naturally,as 
well as any other nation. I say naturally, in opposi- 
tion to the infinite multitude of our made dishes ; for 
they dress their meat much plainer than we do.— 
Foreign Visitors in England and What They Thought 
of Us: Being some Notes of Their Books and Their 
—— during the Lust Three Centuries. By Edward 

ith. 
SEIZED BY AN ALLIGATOR. 

One tragic event occurred some two months after 
Dr. Wolf had left us, which varied, in an awful way 
indeed, our quiet station life. A number of young 
women belonging to the station were in the habit of 
amy be the point where Lulua and Luebo join. 
This I had forbidden,as the river abounds with alliga- 
tors, and had even been at the pains to sketch one 
of the girls pursued by an alligator, in order to 
assist my imperfect Siketi in personally deluitirg 
the delinquents from their dangerous amusement. 
One day, however, in March, in spite of all I could 
say or do, some of these girls were disporting 
themselves in the water. I, being informed of this 
little rebellion, went in their direction to order them 
ashore. All came out except Kafinga—the very 
girl whose portrait I had sketched—a bright, 
cheerful creature. She was the farthest out 
from shore, and was laughingly maintaining her 
liberty, when, in an instant, uttering a piercing 
shriek, shedisappeared beneath the water. Manes 
tarily forgetful of the alligators, I sprang after the 
hapless girl, but in vain: indeed, I had drifted some 
distance down the stream, and was in no small danger 
myself, when I was picked up by some of my Zanzi- 
baris, who had instantly put off in a canoe to my rescue. 
Afterwards the natives remembered the strange 
coincidence of the portrait,and considered the tragedy 
as a piece of witchcraft, in which I had played a 
leading, but not altogether enviable, part.—Zhe First 





Ascent of the Kasai: Being some Records of Service 
under the Lone Star. By Charles Somerville Latrobe | 
Bateman, 7 


SOME FUN. 
IN AN ART GALLERY. 

He: ‘* What picture ss that ?” 

She . ‘TI don’t know who did it, but itisa German 
interior.” 

He (critically) : ‘‘ No, I think not.” 

She: ‘‘ But the catalogne says so.” 

He (hypercritically) : ** Well, it ought to know, but 
I see neither beer nor sausage init, and I never heard 
of a German interior without one or the other of those 
articles present.” 


A TRYING EXPERIENCE. 

‘* What was the worst experience you ever under- 
went, Colonel?” 

“*The worst? Well it occurred years ago, when I 
was & young man. I was a sailor then, and the vessel 
on which I was working was wrecked. A barrel half 
full of whisky was floating about and I clung to it, 
drifting in the icy water for a day and a night.” 

“That was horrible.” 

‘*Horrible? No name for it. I couldn’t keep the 
darned barrel in one position long enough to open it.” 
—Nebraska Journal. 





ONLY HAD ONE EXAMPLE. 

‘*He went through the window like a man going 
into his hat,” said Mr. Jobkins to his wife, speaking 
of a burglar, 

**How was that, my dear?” she inquired, with 
provoking innocence. 

**Head foremost, of course. You never saw a man 
go into his hat feet foremost, did you?” replied 
Jobkins, sharply. 

‘*No, dear,” she said, demurely ; “that is, never 
till Tsaw you try to do it at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing.’ 


i 


g- 
After that Jobkina somehow felt indisposed to carry 
on the conversation. 


A SUPPOSITION AND A COMPROMISE. 

Asmall boy entered a Fourteenth-avenue grocery 
the other day and asked the proprietor to trust him 
for two cents’ worth of candy. 

**T don’t know you,” was the reply. 

**But I live just two blocks down.” 

** But what made you suppose I’d trust you?” 

‘*T suppose so because you’ve got two barrels of 
kerosene out doors, and P peat have bored gimlet 
holes in both of them last night without anybody 
knowing it.” 

The grocer compromised by trusting the bo: toa 
cent’s worth of candy and rolling the barrels into 
his shed.— Detroit Free Press. 
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DIMES AND DOLLARS. 
, Mrs. A. (in street car): ‘“‘Oh! Let me pay the 
are.” 

Mrs. B. : ‘‘ No, indeed, I'll pay it.” 

Mrs. C.: ‘Don’t think of such athing. I have 
plenty of tickets for all.” ; 

Mrs. D.: ** But 1¢ isn’t right, you know, it really 
isn’t, for you to use up those last tickets, when I’ve 
got to get anew bunch, anyhow. Let me pay.” 

Mrs. A. (in a restaurant an hour later): “ Well, 
I declare, I’ve forgotten my purse.” 

Mrs. B.: ‘*So have I mine. Isn’t it strange?” 

Mrs. C.: “I would like to pay for the lunch, 
but really I brought so little money with me that——” 

Mrs. D.: ‘Never mind. The proprietor here 
knows me, and I'll tell him to charge it to Cousin 
George.”— Philadelphia Record. 


NOT THAT KIND OF A MAN. 

“Yon s-s-say you found li-li-liquorin this man’s 
house?” 

** W-w-what kind of liquor w-w-was it?” 

* Whisky.” : . 

‘Um! Now, h-h-how much whisky did you 
f-f-f-f-find?” 

** Half a pint.” 

‘*H-h-half a pint ; yes. Now, g-g-g-g-gentlemen of 
the j-j-j-j-jury, [want you to take a good 1-1-l-long 
look at my c-c-c-cli-lient.” } : 

The jury took a good long look at him. He wasn’t 
a very pleasant sight to see; his nose was a sort of 
purple vermilion, aud considerably exaggerated in 
its proportions at that ; his brows low and shaggy, 
and his eyes bleared. woe y 

“Now, g-g-g-e-gentlemen of the j-j-j-jury,” the 
lawyer went on, “I want you to t-t-t-t-tell me if my 
¢c-e-cli-lient looks like a man that would s s-sell half a 
pint of whisky if it was all he had in the house!” 

The jury acquitted the man without leaving their 
seats. —Boston Transcript. 


. 











A STRONG POINT IN HIS FAVOUR. 


‘‘This is scandalous!” said Mrs. Lushley as she 
ushered her spouse into the hail very early in the 
morning. ‘You ‘must have been making a nice 
exhibition of yourself down town.’ ee 

‘+ T was perfect! y—hic—shober, orderly, an’ dignified 
all er time,” replied Mr. L., assuniing an injured 
look that almost threw him off his balance. 

“That is nonsense,” said his wife, positively. 
“Just a moment ago, while I ywas looking out of 
the upstairs window, I saw you ,trying to unlock 
the door with a toothpick.” ; 

* Posh’bly. Posh’biy. But you—hic—bessher life 
I knew too mush to pick my teeth wissher door key—~— 
his—didn’t 1?”°—Aerchant Traveller. 
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SCOTTISH ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


CHIEF OFFICE— 


119, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Lonpon OFFICE— 


18, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


REGISTERED CAPITAL, £250,000. 











Policies Issued, Covering Personal Accidents of all kinds. Employers’ Liability and Drivers’ Indemnity, 
Horses Insured against Death by Disease or Accident, Vehicles against damage. 





MODERATE PREMIUMS. NEW CONCESSIONS. LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR DISTRICT AND LOCAL AGENCIES INVITED. 
J. GARNER SMITH, London Manager. 


SEAFARING MEN VISITING SUNDERLAND 


SHOULD GO TO 


WILSON’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL AND DINING ROOMS, 
174, HIGH STREET EAST, SUNDERLAND. 











NOTED FOR GOOD PLAIN COOKING. COMFORTABLE BEDS. 
MODERATE PRICES. 
BOARD AND LODGING BY THE DAY OR WEEK. 


LICENSED SEAMENS BOARDING HOUSE. 


Established 1865. Under Board of Trade supervision. 


T. FARRICKER, Proprietor, 16, ST. JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


T. FARRICKER has been granted a Supply License by the Board of Trade, whereby Seamen boarding at this establishment can be supplied with Ships 
for all parts of the World free of charge. 





DIETARY and HOURS—Breakfast, from 8 to 10 a.m. ; Dinner, 12.30 to 2.30 p.m; Tea, 5.30 to 7 p.m. ; Supper, 9 to 10 p.m. 
CARTAGE—Queen’s and Salthouse Docks, Is., and 3d. per Dock North or South ; Birkenhead Docks, 3s. ; Garston, 3s. 6d. 
BOARD anv LODGING, 2s. 6d. per Day. Notes Cashed. 1s. in the£. | House closed at 12 o’clock p.m. 


CLOTHING DEPARTMENT, (Price List passed by Board of Trade.) 
Suite 10) 95/- 30) 35/ 40). 45-00). 58). | Handkerchiefs .. 3d. Gd. 1. Silk, 11 2/6 ) Gaiters. ...7/6 10/6 12/6 





Shirts... . 1/6 2/6 3/6 4/- 5/6 6/6 | Cardigans ans ‘ey : he 6/6 ve 12/- | Derby Ties = ej ay ... 6/6 8/6 10/6 
Singlets ... sap oa 1/6 2/6 3/6 4/6 5/- | Blankets aks i a ‘ 7/6 9/6 | Bluchers.. i 7, “ts ... 6/6 8/6 10/6 
——. ve sig = 1/6 2/6 3/6 4/- 4/6) Rugs... ch aA. e eek Sis 4/6 6/6 | Beds ei va iis yo ... 2/- 3/6 4/6 
Nec a rad 3d. - - 1/- 1/6 | Leather Jackets 0/- 21/-22/- | Tins, per set... 4 ve min 1/- 1/6 
aoe a iesiioks 15/- 21/- 25/- 30/- | Overcoats 9% ~ 18/6 21/- 26/- 30). 35/- 40/- | Soap, per bar... = ae . 6d. 9d. 1/- 
Trousers ... ta a) 2/6 af Hp 5/- 6/- 7/6 | Mufflers .. ex és. 1/- 1/6 2/- 2/6) Knives . oe ‘f . 6d. 9d. 1/- 1/6 
Jumpers ... es 1/6 2/6 3/- 3/6| Do. ike -:4., ” .. 1/11 2/11-3/6 4/6 | Chests’ ... f ne oe 8/6 10/6 12/6 
Socks... " od .. 6d. 7d. 1/- 1/6 | Oil Suits.. " He ~y: . 8/6 10/6 12/6 ae 3/6 6/6 9/6 12/6 
Braces... bok ne ae ... 9d. 1/- 1/6 | Long Oil Coats .. Re ae s/- 12/- 15/- 20/- | Watches.. 12/- 20/- " 30/- 35)- 40/- 50/- 60/- 70/- 
Sea Boots __... se, ain Ale Ml ORI. 





NO RUNNERS EMPLOYED TO ENTICE SEAMEN TO THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 





LIVERPOOL HOMES FOR AGED MARINERS, 
EGREMONT, CHESHIRE. 
ERECTED AND SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Delightfully sitwated on the Cheshire bank of the River Mersey. 





THE INSTITUTION is under the management of the CoUNCIL OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
(incorporated by Special Act of Parliament), 


Secretary :—J. J. GRYLLS, Esq. REPRESENTATIVE :—Mr. THOS. A. FISH. 


Orricss :—66, TOWER BUILDINGS, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, where Subscriptions and Donations may be paid 
and all information obtained. 


An Enpowment Funp oF at Least Firry THousaNp PouNDs IS AN URGENT NECESSITY. 
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